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NEW ZULU BONDS. 


By W. H. Sracpoote. 


Go, dash the roses from thy brow, 
Grey hairs but poorly twine with them, 
Youth’s garlands misbecome thee now. 


Part I. 


WAS about twenty-eight years of age when I entered into part 
nership as a stock and share broker with Mr. Paul Tompkins 
a pompous, bustling, portly-looking personage, with a bald, dome- 
like head, massive shirt front and general appearance of responsibility. 
Mr. Tompkins, who was my senior by some thirty years or more, 
found the c/ientéle and business experience, whilst I, or rather my 
father, a retired Army officer, provided the £5,000 capital with which 
we started. I may as well say at once that those £5,000 were all 
that I could ever expect to receive from my father, and that they 
were in fact more than I was strictly entitled to, regard being had to 
the rights of other members of our family. Having taken offices in 
Tokenhouse Yard, Mr. Tompkins and I commenced business in 
September, 187-, under the title of Tompkins and Ashley, Stock and 
Share Brokers. 

From the moment we opened our doors we were busily and 
merrily at work—indeed rather uproariouslyso at times. The number of 
Mr. Tompkins’s clients: was legion. How or where he got them 
I am sure I do not know, but, comprising as they did representatives 
of nearly every order of gentility, they seemed to swarm the offices, 
or to follow him like the tail of a comet as he made his way to and 
fro between Tokenhouse Yard and the Stock Exchange, where, on their 
behalf, whole batches of orders were executed en d/o¢. We had three 
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rooms in our offices: a clerks’ room ; a private room, where Mr. 
Tompkins and I sat; and a large outer room for the accommodation 
of our clients. In the middle of this latter apartment stood an elec- 
trical apparatus which kept ticking away from 11 a.m. till 4.30 p.m. 
while it rolled off on a thin endless slip of paper, called “the tape,” 
the current prices of stocks and shares. The effects of this instru- 
ment on the crowd that stood round it all day were at once various 
and incessant. Sometimes the whole throng would quiver as though 
from an electric shock ; sometimes there would be a heaving and a 
swaying in the mass ; some pressing forwards with eager exulting faces, 
others pressing back with muttered expressions of hate or fear ; while 
sometimes, though not often, the concourse, unable to restrain itself, 
burst into a loud cheer, to the very great scandal, as I then suspected, 
and subsequently learned, of a firm of Government brokers who occu- 
pied the adjoining offices. Mr. Tompkins, if he were present on such 
occasions, would hold up his hands, saying in a pathetic parental way : 

“Oh, gentlemen, gentlemen——.” 

Whereupon there was usually a stampede to a neighbouring 
restaurant. 

We did, or at least appeared to do, as much business as any six 
ordinary firms, and for some time I felt very much pleased and 
elated at being he Mr. Ashley of Tompkins and Ashley. 

Gradually, however, I began to doubt the soundness of our busi- 
ness ; so many of Mr. Tompkins’s clients had a habit of absenting them- 
selves if they lost, without paying their “differences”; then I found 
that Mr. Tompkins and I were contracting a habit of speculating on 
our own account ; presently, to my intense annoyance, I had reason to 
think that we were looked upon rather askant in the “ House.” Finally, 
about the beginning of December I was forced to the conclusion that 
Mr. Tompkins had entirely over-estimated his knowledge of the stock 
markets, that he had, in fact, no special knowledge of stockbroking 
whatever ; that his clients were nearly all of them “punters” ; that 
my money was nearly gone, and that our firm was looked upon as a 
“ bucket-shop.” 

A “punter,” I may mention, means a person who speculates for 
small amounts. At baccarat or on the Turf he operates, generally for 
shillings, half-crowns, crowns, or other the smallest amount the banker 
or bookmaker will accept. In this way he is distinguished from the 
“‘ plunger ” who operates for large amounts, A “ bucket-shop” is a 
stockbroker’s office which is frequented by and kept for the con- 
venience of “punters.” Such institutions are, I may add, almost 
invariably owned by what are called “outside brokers,” an industrious 
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and enterprising class of practitioners who have, however, no more 
connection with the Stock Exchange than they have with the Vatican. 
Perhaps, before proceeding any further, it may not be amiss if, 
for the benefit of those who are not learned in Stock Exchange 
matters, I explain the nature of the operations which are technically 
known as “bulling” and “bearing.” Accounts are adjusted on the 
Stock Exchange about once a fortnight. In other words, unless 
there be a special arrangement that the transaction is to take place at 
once, if you buy a stock your broker pays the owner for it; or if you 
sell he delivers it to the buyer at the next account. Now, suppose 
that a week will elapse before the next account comes on, and suppose 
also that for some reason or other you are led to think that a 
certain stock will get dearer, or “go up,” as it is termed in 
the meantime. It is evident under these circumstances that if 
you were to buy a certain amount of the stock to-day, and then, 
if the stock gets dearer in the intervening time, to sell it again, 
you would have two transactions to carry out on the account day, 
and that you would benefit by them. In the one case you would 
have to pay the price at which you agreed to buy the stock ; in 
the other you would have to receive the higher price at which you 
agreed to sell it. So that by buying the stock at one price and sell- 
ing at a higher price you would make a profit. This is what is called 
“bulling,” “bearing” being the converse operation. The “bear” 
thinks, for one reason or other, that a stock is going to get cheaper, 
or to “fall” in price. Consequently, while the stock is dear he sells 
it to be delivered or handed over to the purchaser at a future date ; 
and then, if, as he expects, it does get cheaper, he buys it again 
at. the cheaper price, and makes his profit by delivering it to the 
purchaser, who has to pay him the higher price. Of course, if the 
stock should get dearer, he (the “ bear”) has to buy it at the dearer 
price, if he be not already possessed of it, so as to complete his con- 
tract with the purchaser, in which case he would make a loss by. 
having to give more for the stock than he gets for it. In the same 
way, if a “ bull” buys a stock that falls in price, he must, if he does 
not want to invest his money in it, sell the stock at the lower price, 
in which case he loses the difference between the two prices. This 
is, generally speaking, the theory of a Stock Exchange account, 
and of “bulling” and “bearing.” In practice, however, “ bulling” 
and “bearing” are usually, as Mr. Labouchere once said, merely 
betting transactions. As a rule, the “ bull” does not pay for all the 
stock he has bought, nor does the “bear” deliver all the stock he 
has sold. What they do, in most cases, is merely to give or take a 
B2 
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cheque for the amount which is represented by the difference be- 
tween the price of the stock when the contract was made, and the 
price it is at when the contract is concluded. Still, it is important to 
notice that either party can legally call upon the other to perform the 
whole contract. The “‘ bear,” by tendering the stock sold, can demand 
the whole of the purchase-money. The “bull,” by tendering payment, 
can demand delivery of the whole of the stock he has bought. 

The markets fluctuated violently during the first three weeks 
of December, and, in spite of Mr. Tompkins’s most confident 
predictions, the changes were almost invariably against us. If we 
bought, there was sure to be a heavy fall ; if we sold, there was 
équally certain to be a sharp rise. Everybody about the office 
seemed to be demoralised, except Tompkins, who bustled about as 
confidently as ever, exhorting and advising, and declaring that he 
“ never lost heart.” I could not help thinking at times that it would 
have been a pity if he had, for he seemed to have little else to lose. 

Thus we blundered on, Tompkins always cheerfully and blus- 
teringly pooh-poohing any opposition, until, on the Christmas Eve, I 
could no longer disguise from myself that we were hopelessly insol- 
vent, and that our end had come at last. On that day I found, on 
looking over our books, that our position was briefly as follows: We 
owed nearly £900 to clients who had closed their accounts, and 
were clamouring for their money. It was then Friday ; Saturday 
would be Christmas Day ; Monday, of course, a bank holiday ; and 
on Tuesday morning the account would begin, and then, unless 
some extraordinary change took place in the markets before closing 
time on Christmas Eve, we should owe £1,500 to the jobbers on 
the Stock Exchange. To meet this we had £76 odd. The banking 
account, I ought to mention, stood in the name of Tompkins and 
Ashley ; but, as I had found all the capital, the cheques, which some- 
times one and sometimes the other of us filled up, were honoured 
only on my signature. 

Mr. Tompkins came bustling into the room just as I had finished 
my investigation of our affairs. 

“T want you to sign four cheques before you go to lunch,” he 
said, as confidently as though there were £70,000 to our credit. 

“Four cheques!” I exclaimed ; “I can’t. We have only £76 
odd at the bank.” 

“ Oh, they’re small ones—won’t come to £ 30 altogether—and we 
must get rid of the fellows, they’re such a nuisance. Leave your 
signatures, and I'll fill them up when I’ve made out the amounts,” he 
replied, in his impetuous way. 
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“ But we can’t go on any longer, This is, practically, our last day 
of business; why should we pay these claims in preference to 
others?” I asked. 

* Don’t be so sure about its being our last day of business,” was 
the confident reply. ‘‘ We’re not dead, and the game is not over yet. 
Besides,” here his yoice became at once coaxing and testy, “ they’re 
such wretchedly small amounts, and I’m pledged in honour to the 
fellows.” 

“ Very well,” I said; and, having signed four blank cheques, I 
left the office, saying that I should not be back until about four 
o'clock, as I was going westwards. 

I was detained longer than I had expected, and it was nearly five 
o'clock when I returned. The outer room. was deserted, our clients 
having left by that time, and Mr. Tompkins was round at Angel 
Court, from whence he was expected back every minute. Before 
going into the private room, I looked at “the tape,” and was very 
much disgusted to find that New Zulu Bonds had fallen one per 
cent. just before the close of business. We (Tompkins and I) had 
£40,000 worth of them open for the “rise,” and the fall represented 
a fresh loss of £400. 

Having sat down at my desk, I opened the drawer and took out 
the cheque-book to see from the counterfoils for what amounts the 
cheques I had recently signed had been filled up. Again and again 
I looked at the last four counterfoils, looked at the other counter- 
foils, to satisfy myself that it was my own and not some other 
cheque-book that was before me, looked again at the last four 
counterfoils, sat and looked and wondered. 

. Before me, in the handwriting of Mr, Tompkins, were these last 
four entries : 
Thomas Price. . . . «. « £344. 185. 10d, 
James Graham. . .. . . £256. 145. 6d. 
William Milward . . . . . £186. 155. 6d. 
Paul Tompkins . . . +» £100. os. od. 

Eight hundred and eighty- eight pounds, eight shillings, and ten 
pence in all! What on earth could it mean? I wondered. How 
could Tompkins have drawn such cheques? Was he mad or drunk? 
or was it all a hoax, or a mistake? 

The pass-book, which had been sent to the bank to be made up 
the day before, was lying in the drawer, having been brought back 
by somebody, Tompkins probably, that afternoon. I took it out,.and 
opened it with trembling hands, feeling that something unexpected 
had happened, When I came to the last entry on the credit side I 
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sat still for some time looking blankly at it. On the credit side, and 
dated that very day, was this entry : 
Ce. 20 tb wee est wee s 

“Cash, four thousand pounds! Cash, four thousand pounds ! ” 
I kept repeating to myself for some seconds, wondering all the time 
whether or not I was in a dream. At first I could hardly believe 
the evidence of my own eyes ; but there was the entry in black and 
white, and, at last, I could only conclude that Tompkins must have 
made £4,000 in some way or other, and have credited it to the firm 
in this manner, so as to give me a pleasant surprise. 

“ Halloa, Tompkins!” I exclaimed, as he came into the room, 
‘where on earth has all this money come from? What mischief 
have you been up to, old man?” 

“T told you I’d pull you through all right,” was the reply, as he 
shambled into his seat. I noticed, almost unconsciously, that he did 
not speak with his usual elation, and that there was a strange, 
dogged, sheepish expression about his voice and manner. 

“Ves, so you have said often enough, and now you seem to have 
done it,” I replied. “What is this trump card you have been 
keeping up your sleeve?” 

“T have not been k2eping any trump card up my sleeve,’ 
Tompkins, without taking his eyes from the desk. 

**Then what does it mean? Whence has this money come?” I 
asked again. 

There was a moment’s pause, and then, speaking solemnly, or, I 
should rather say, stubbornly, and without raising his eyes from the 
desk between us, he said: 

“Mr, Ashley——” There was another pause. 

“Yes?” I exclaimed. 

“New Zulu Bonds dropped a point this evening, but they will 
be twenty per cent. higher by the middle of January—I opened 
4,100,000 more of them for the rise this afternoon.” Having delivered 
himself of this dictum in a voice that was almost sepulchral, Mr.Tomp- 
kins addressed himself to some papers that were lying before him. 

For a moment I looked at him in speechless wonder. At last I 
exclaimed, pointing to the pass-book as I spoke: 

“The devil, you have—but that’s not an answer to my question. 
What has any future rise in New Zulus to do with these four 
thousand pounds ?” 

“We'll make four thousand out of them, and a good deal more 
with those I bought since I secured the money,” said Tompkins 
doggedly. 


’ 


said 
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“But how did you ‘secure’ the money? That’s what I want to 
know,” was my exasperated rejoinder. 

Again there was a pause, during which, with the object probably 
of collecting his thoughts, Mr. Tompkins pretended to be writing a 
letter. At last he leaned back in his chair, and, looking at me for 
the first time since he came into the room, said in a grave, almost 
parental, tone: “You know what our position was. Not to speak of 
Graham and Milward and others, we owed over fifteen hundred 
pounds in the ‘ House,’ and were safe to have been ‘declared’ next 
week if I had not secured those four thousand pounds.” 

Here he paused again, and sat looking at me, as though he 
deemed it advisable to see what effect his words produced before he 
proceeded any further. 

I began to suspect that something wrong was coming, but thought 
it best not to ruffe him until the truth was out, so I said in a con- 
ciliatory tone: “‘ Yes, you are right there, we’d have been ‘declared’ 
next week; but with this money to help us over the account, and the 
rise there is sure to be in Zulus, we ought to do well.” 

Encouraged by my remark, Tompkins proceeded fitfully and 
furtively to unbosom himself of the truth. Though the story he 
had to tell was of exceeding simplicity, it took him a long time to 
unfold it, and would have taken him much longer if I had not 
momentarily checked the innumerable digressions into which he 
would fain have wandered. At last, however, the truth was before 
me in all its hideous nakedness, and I sank back in my chair, pale 
and trembling in every limb. 

The bank had advanced the £ 4,oooagainst £ 5,000 worth of United 
States Government Bonds which belonged to a client of our firm. 
In unwittingly drawing against these bonds, I had been made to 
embezzle £888! The reader may think, perhaps, that I had nothing 
to fear as I was innocent. So many an innocent man has thought, until 
he has discovered his mistake in the dock of a criminal court. I 
knew enough, however, about law to know that a trial at law is an 
artificial method of discovering the truth, in which the court decides 
on such facts alone as are proved by sworn evidence. The circum- 
stances under which I signed the cheques could not be so proved; 
they would rest merely on my statement, which, as a mere prisoner’s 
statement, would carry but little weight, while the undoubted facts 
that would be established at a trial were such as would bear heavily 
against me. 

At half-past eleven o’clock that morning Captain Beaumont, the 
owner of the bonds, gave them to Mr, Tompkins to keep for him on 
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behalf of the firm, as he (Captain Beaumont) was going abroad 
shortly with his regiment. At about half-past twelve o’clock 
Mr. Tompkins, who could be proved to have had communication 
with me in the meantime, took these bonds to the bank, and 
obtained an advance of £4,000 on them for the use of the firm. 
Having done this, he bought for the firm £100,000 New Zulu 
Bonds. Until this advance was obtained we were quite insolvent 
and unable to meet our liabilities. Between one and three o'clock, 
four cheques, signed by me, were presented at the bank. With these 
cheques £888 of the money advanced was drawn, and thus 
our outside liabilities were discharged. At a few minutes before 
four o’clock New Zulu Bonds fell one per cent., representing a fresh 
loss of £1,400 on the £140,000 we had open for the rise. Thus, 
with the £1,500, or more, that we had previously lost, we should 
owe upwards of £2,900 at the settlement. So that, with the money 
we had paid away that day, the £4,000 for which the bonds had 
been pledged were practically lost. It was only then—only after the 
fall had taken place, when, in short, the purpose for which the money 
was borrowed had failed, that I disclaimed any knowledge of the 
bonds, or of the way in which Mr. Tompkins had dealt with them. 
There ought not to have been more than £76 to my credit when I 
signed the four cheques by which £ 888 were drawn. If I believed 
that there were only £76 at the bank, how was it that I signed not one, 
or two, but four cheques, by which nearly twelve times that amount 
was drawn within a couple of hours afterwards—for Mr. Tompkins 
had given open cheques, which had all been presented and cashed. 
I have told the reader how I came to do so, but would any judge or 
jury believe such a story? Would it not be said that I connived 
in the action of Mr. Tompkins until I was frightened by the fall 
which took place in New Zulu Bonds ; and that I only disavowed 
the transaction when our position had become desperate, and 
detection imminent. This, at least, is what the world would say, and, 
however a prosecution might end, my character would be irretrievably 
tarnished. 

So I am to be dragged into the Old Bailey through your rascally 
conduct!” IT exclaimed at length, after we had sat in silence for some 
moments. 

**T don’t think you ought to talk like that,” was the answer. “I 
have acted faithfully to you, and Zulus are certain to rise after the 
account. Every penny of the money has gone to the use of the 
firm. See, here are the receipts.” 

Mr. Tompkins fad paid the #100 he had drawn in his 
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own name to sundry small creditors of the firm, thus showing, as it 
would be said, that I had no occasion to give four cheques to pay 
small creditors. He seemed to have a muddled idea that so long 
as he acted loyally to me, it was quiet immaterial what he did with 
regard to other people. I need not describe the altercation which 
ensued, or how he seemed to think that I was acting very ungratefully 
in return for his efforts on our joint behalf. 

When I left the office, which I did in a very few minutes, I 
went to the nearest telegraph office, and sent a message to my 
father, who lived in Wiltshire, to say that I could not go home that 
night as I had arranged, being detained in London by important 
business. Then I went on to the Old Jewry to the office of my 
solicitor, a Mr. Arkwright. It being Christmas Eve, the office had 
been closed for some time, so I drove to Mr. Arkwright’s house in 
Porchester Terrace, Bayswater. He had just gone out when I 
arrived, and was not expected back until late that night. However, 
I saw Mrs. Arkwright, whom I knew very well, and when I told her 
that the matter about which I wished to see her husband had 
occurred suddenly, and was of such importance that it prevented me 
from going home for the holidays, she asked me to dine with them 
next day, so as to have the whole evening to talk to Mr, Arkwright. 

“ He will be tired in the morning,” she said ; “ but there will be 
nobody at dinner but ourselves and the children, and after dinner 
you will have the whole evening to talk together, Of course, 
Christmas Day is hardly a day to ask anyone to dine, but, under the. 
circumstances, you will, perhaps, be glad to have the opportunity of 
keeping away from a restaurant.” 

Accordingly, I agreed to dine with them next day at six o’clock, 
after which I went to my club, where I spent a few hours before 
going home to my chambers in Dover Street, 


Part II. 


Next morning I called for the Standard directly I awoke. Sit- 
ting up in my bed I unfolded it, still damp from the press, and 
rapidly ran my eyes over its columns in search of any possible news 
from Zululand. Ah! there was what I sought—a telegram of three 
lines. The paper dropped from my hands, and I sank back in my 
bed, as, at one glance, I comprehended its purport. 

The Zulus had recommenced hostilities ! 

That was the substance of the message. The immediate infe- 
rence was that Zulu Bonds would be at least 10 fer cent, lower on 
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Tuesday, if, indeed, they were saleable at any price. A fresh loss of 
£10,000, or more, through Tompkins’s last mad, unwarranted and 
unwarrantable gamble. 

My position was now worse than ever, as my disclaimer could 
only be made when exposure was inevitable. A prosecution seemed to 
follow as a necessary consequence. The bank would hold the bonds 
against the money it had advanced on them, until Captain Beaumont 
proved the fraud that had been committed, and the quickest, 
cheapest, and most conclusive method of doing this would be to 
prosecute the wrong doer or doers to conviction. As I signed the 
cheques by which the money was drawn, I should be held to be 
primarily responsible. Consequently, I should be committed for 
trial, and have to undergo the horror of standing in the dock of the 
Old Bailey—be the issue of the trial as it might be. There would 
be little use, I felt, in asking Captain Beaumont himself to find the 
money to take the bonds from the bank on Tuesday morning. To 
do this would be dangerously like compounding a felony, besides 
involving the certain loss of £900. He would, probably, rather con- 
test the matter in a court of law on the chance of getting back his 
property intact. 

I did not leave my chambers until about four o’clock, when I 
strolled across the park to the Marble Arch, and thence along the 
Bayswater Road towards Porchester Terrace. The afternoon had 
been damp and misty, and before I had got 300 yards from the 
Marble Arch a dense fog came on which thickened so much and 
so quickly that in the space of about two minutes I could not see a 
yard before me. I was standing at the time, for the fog had brought 
me to a stand-still, at the corner of some street—which, I had not the 
slightest idea—that ran northwards, and, having heard that the fog is 
always thickest near the park, I turned round this corner and groped 
my way up the street in the hope of getting into a clearer atmosphere. 
Having gone some distance in what I supposed to be a northerly 
direction, but without finding any relief, I took a turning to the left 
so as to approach the vicinity of Porchester Terrace. And thus I 
wandered up one street and down another for more than an hour, 
guessing my way, but hardly able to see a yard before me, until at 
last I stood still, fairly perplexed and lost. Where I was I had not 
the slightest idea. The street in which I was standing seemed to be 
composed of private houses, not of shops, and, as far as I could 
judge from the way in which the windows of the houses were lighted, 
tenanted by well-to-do people. Just then the fog, which seemed to 
pulsate like a living thing, expanding and contracting as though it 
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were sentient, became more dense than ever. It was alike dangerous 
either to stand still or to walk on, lest, blind-folded as I was, I 
might come into collision with something in the darkness. Within 
about three yards of me a hall door stood open, and, partly to get 
protection from the dangers of the fog, partly to look at my watch, I 
went up one or two steps and stood before it, wondering how any- 
one came to leave their door open on such a night. The hall was 
brilliantly lighted, and belonged evidently to a well-appointed house. 
On looking at my watch I found that it was a quarter to six o’clock. 
Little chance, therefore, of my being able to reach Porchester Terrace 
in time for dinner, I thought, unless by good fortune I should happen 
to be in the immediate neighbourhood, and the fog should clear off 
as quickly as it had come on. Whilst I was thus meditating, a 
Scotch terrier ran to the door barking sharply. He was followed by a 
maid-servant who apologised to me for his conduct as she caught 
him up in her arms. She had hardly done so when there appeared 
on the landing of the stairs the figure of a little woman who slowly 
descended, saying, in a voice which I at once recognised as being 
that of a person who was accustomed to speak with authority : 

“ Hush, Fido, hush, sir! How dare you?” 

Until this little woman came into the hall I could not see her very 
distinctly owing to the mist that rolled in from the open door where I 
stood, but when she came near to me she presented as quaint and 
curious a spectacle as it would be possible to conceive. The little 
lady—she might have been a duchess from the dignity of her carriage 
and demeanour—was evidently seventy years of age or more, and 
yet attired in a low, pink evening dress, like a girl of twenty, while 
-her white hair was tied up with ribands and natural flowers. At 
first I felt inclined to smile, but there was something pathetic both 
in the incongruity of her attire, and the timid, fascinated manner in 
which she approached me. 

“ You are—— ?” she whispered, and paused, when she had got 
within about a yard of me. 

“Robert Ashley, madam,” I replied, taking off my hat, and 
speaking as gallantly as I could. 

“Robert Ashley !” she repeated, in a frightened, tremulous voice. 
There was again a mcment’s pause, during which she stood before 
me trembling all over, and gazing into my face as though she were 
fascinated. Then she continued in the same low, tremulous voice: 
“It is so long, but you seem just the same. Do you not recognise me?” 

“Madam,” I replied, with the utmost deference, “I am exceedingly 
sorry to say that I have not the honour of your acquaintance,” 
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“But you are Robert Ashley,” she exclaimed impatiently, the 
tears starting to her eyes. “I am Laura Payne—it is years now— 
I knew you at once, but then you are just the same, whilst I have 
changed. Do you not remember——? ” 

“T am very sorry,” I said again, ‘“ but you have evidently mistaken 
me for someoneelse. The fog is so thick, I have been forced to take 
refuge on your door-step. It grieves me very much to cause you a 
disappointment, but I am not the Robert Ashley you suppose, though 
Robert Ashley is my name.” 

“ Oh, it cannot be—it cannot be that I should wait all these years 
for this! That Robert Ashley should come on this night of all others, 
and not be my Robert Ashley after all. Come upstairs and see our 
portraits, see if it is not your portrait that is by the side of mine,” 
she said impatiently, with the tears running down her cheeks. As 
she spoke she motioned me to follow her, and began to ascend the 
stairs. 

I paused for a moment, hardly knowing what to do, as I did not 
like to enter a strange house on such an invitation, but I had noticed 
that the servant retired with deference when she came into the hall; 
so, judging that she was probably the mistress of the place, I followed 
her up the stairs and into a handsomely furnished drawing-room, 

* Do you remember those pictures?” she said, as we entered the 
room, pointing, as she spoke, to two portraits which hung near to 
each other on the wall. 

One was the portrait of a very beautiful, fair-haired girl, who was 
dressed pretty much as my companion was. The other represented 
a young man whose features certainly bore a remarkable likeness to 
my own. He was dressed in the fashion of the early years of this 
century, with a high collar, folding cravat, embroidered waist-coat, 
and frock-coat that was tight about the waist, while it bulged out like 
a gown round the hips. I could not help thinking, as I looked at it, 
that it might have been my own portrait, if I were dressed for a 
fancy ball. “Are you that man?” the little lady whispered. at length 
in a tone of awe, when we had been standing before the pictures in 
silence for some seconds. 

“No, madam,” I repiied; “it is very like me, but it is another 
Robert Ashley—it is not I.” I spoke as kindly as I could, for I 
began to suspect something of the history that was connected with 
the two pictures. 

She glanced wistfully from me to the portrait and again from the 
portrait to measI spoke. Then she covered her face with her hands 
and burst into tears, crying: ‘‘ Of course not—of course not—you 
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ate dressed so differently—I see it all now—everything has changed ; 
he would not be as you are, he would be old and grey now. And I? 
Oh! how foolish I have been to think he could recognise me if 
he came back, merely because I am dressed as I was when he left me. 
Of course I look absurd in this dress—but I have always had a 
presentiment that he would come back to me one Christmas night, 
and I wanted him to find me just as he left me cn a Christmas 
night fifty-seven years ago. You see,” she continued, after she 
had cried bitterly for a minute or two, during which time I did 
not very well know what to say or do, “we were to have been 
married, and we dined together at my father’s house—this night 
fifty-seven years ago it was. He had to go to America on business. 
There were no trains in those days. The next morning he left 
London by an early coach for Liverpool, so I did not see him after he 
left the house that night. His ship was never heard of after it sailed. 
But he was to be back within a year, and he promised me so faith- 
fully that we should be together on the next Christmas evening. I 
have always believed that he would come back at last, and every 
Christmas I have had a strange presentiment that he would come to 
the house just at dinner-time on Christmas night. And so I have 
always been alone on this night, and had his place laid for him at 
the table, and been dressed as I was when we parted—but I see it 
all now—-everything has changed and passed away.” 

Here the poor little woman fell into an uncontrollable fit of 
weeping, whilst I felt more perplexed than ever to know what to do. 
At last, when I was saying something to the effect that I was sorry to 
be the cause of reviving such painful associations, she got up from a 
ehair on which she had been sitting, and said, as she wiped the tears 
from her eyes: 

‘“No, no, don’t say that. I shall not cry any more. I feel 
that you have been sent here by providence to wake me from my 
dream. I always believed that Robert Ashley would come at last, 
and he has come. If he be not the same Robert Ashley that I 
expected, neither am I the same Laura Payne whom he would remem- 
ber. And now, forgive me for a moment, while I lay aside these 
clothes for ever.” 

She returned in a few minutes, dressed in a manner that was more 
suitable to her age, and I learned from the conversation we had that 
the Robert Ashley, whose portrait hung upon the wall, was an uncle 
of my father. Miss Payne’s father died about two years after Robert 
Ashley was lost at sea, leaving her his only surviving child and an 
heiress, By the time I was acquainted with these facts, a servant 
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came into the room to say that dinner had been on the table for some 
minutes. It was then about five minutes past six o’clock. We were 
in Sussex Terrace, which, if the weather had been clear enough to 
enable me to see my way, would be about ten minutes’ walk from 
Porchester Terrace, but the fog was as dense as ever. Under the 
circumstances I could not resist Miss Payne’s invitation to take the 
place that was reserved at the dinner-table for Robert Ashley. So I 
sat down to my Christmas dinner with Miss Payne, the only person 
who had dined with her on that day for more than half a century. 
Apart from the little illusion about the other Robert Ashley’s return, 
she was not merely quite sane, but very intelligent, and full of interest- 
ing anecdotes and reminiscences of the early part of the century. 
Altogether the dinner passed so pleasantly that I felt quite sorry when 
she rose from the table saying that I should find her in the drawing- 
room when I came upstairs. 

“T hope you will be able to stay with me until nine o’clock,” she 
said as she was leaving theroom. “A grand-nephew and grand-niece 
of mine will be here by that time if the fog clears off. I should like 
you to see my niece. She is called Laura after me and is wonderfully 
like what I was. In fact, you might think that Laura Beaumont sat 
for the portrait which you saw upstairs of me when I was a girl.” 

“ Beaumont !” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, do you know her?” asked Miss Payne eagerly. 

“ No, but I know a Captain Beaumont.” 

“ Of the — regiment?” interposed Miss Payne. 

“Yes, he’s a client of ours. Good heavens, what a fatality !” 
These latter words I ejaculated almost unconsciously as I sank into 
a chair, where I sat looking blankly before me. Upto this moment 
I had forgotten, since I entered the house, the purpose of my intended 
visit to Mr. Arkwright. 

“IT can see there is something amiss ; tell me all about it,” she 
said in a grave, kind voice, as she closed the door and sat down 
near to me. 

For a moment or two I paused, then I told her as concisely and 
plainly as I could the story of Mr. Tompkins and the bonds. She 
had not the least difficulty in understanding me. An intelligent 
woman, accustomed to read the newspapers and to consult with her 
own stockbrokers, she knew quite well the difference between buying 
and selling for cash, and buying and selling for the account, and 
perfectly appreciated every point in my story. 

“You remember what Hamlet says about the divinity that shapes 
our ends,” she said when I concluded. “Mr. Tompkins has acted 
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very wickedly, and might have got you into a dreadful predicament. 
It is terrible to think how the innocent are sometimes made to suffer 
for the guilty. I understand perfectly the position of affairs, and I 
can assist you more effectually perhaps than Mr. Arkwright would be 
likely to do. The bonds must be got from the bank on Tuesday 
morning. I shall give you a cheque for the amount that has been 
advanced against them—there—don’t thank me; remember that 
Captain Beaumont is my grand-nephew, and that I look upon you as 
my grand-nephew also. Besides, your coming here to-night has been 
worth more than nine hundred pounds to me ; and believing as I do 
that your coming was not by mere chance, but that this matter of the 
bonds was ordered to send you here, I feel that I am under an 
obligation to redeem them. But, now, about your own losses ; they 
will amount to many thousands, through this fresh intelligence from 
South Africa.” 

Miss Payne was very wealthy, and, had I encouraged her, I believe 
she would have provided any sum that might be required to enable 
me to meet our “differences” at the settlement, so as to end my 
connection with Mr. Tompkins without going through the Bankruptcy 
Court. I need not, however, detail our conversation any further, 
and it would be quite impossible for me to describe my feelings when, 
a few minutes afterwards, she gave me a cheque for the amount that 
Mr. Tompkins had drawn on the security of the bonds. Under 
ordinary circumstances I should have felt humiliated in taking such 
a sum from a stranger, notwithstanding the shadowy relationship 
that subsisted between us. But I must frankly confess that in the 
cheque she gave me I saw my release from having to stand in the 
dock of the Old Bailey, and any thought of the lesser humiliation 
being merged and lost in my conception of the greater, and more 
awful, humiliation from which I was saved, I experienced for some 
time the most exquisite pleasure in my. sudden deliverance from the 
dreadful predicament in which I had become entangled, however 
innocently. 

At about eight o’clock the fog cleared off almost as quickly as it 
had come on. I sent a note to Mr. Arkwright to explain and apolo- 
gise for my absence, and to say that circumstances had occurred 
which rendered it unnecessary for me to trouble him about the 
matter on which I had wished to consult him. Captain Beaumont 
and his sister joined us at a little after nine o’clock. Miss Beaumont 
I found to be wonderfully like the portrait of what Miss Payne had 
been. We passed a very pleasant evening, and it was not until nearly 
one o’clock tiie next morning that I got back to my chambers, with 
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an exceedingly distinct recollection of a fair-haired girl, who had largé 
blue eyes and a very soft musical voice. 


Part III. 


At ten o’clock on Tuesday morning I cashed Miss Payne’s cheque 
at a bank in Bayswater, and then drove as fast as I could to Token- 
house Yard, my intention being to leave Mr. Tompkins to attend to 
matters on the Stock Exchange, whilst I redeemed the bonds and 
took them to Miss Payne’s house, where I proposed to leave them 
until the afternoon, when I should hand them over to Captain 
Beaumont. It was nearly a quarter to eleven when I reached the 
office, and about ten minutes afterwards I was joined by Mr. 
Tompkins, who looked so cowed and abject thatI could not help 
laughing outright. 

“T’m awfully sorry,” he faltered as he entered the room. 

“Well, Tompkins,” I said, “that’s no more than you ought to be; 
but I am going out for a couple of hours, and I must leave you to 
see after the account.” 

“ Going to hook it?” he whispered, with an expression of real 
terror on his rubicund face. 

“ Hook it! Why should I?” I asked. 

“ Those cursed bonds, that’s the worst part of the busiriess. © I 
shouldn’t mind the smash if it weren’t for them. But, of course 
it’s all my fault, and I'll see you safe as far as they are concerned. 
I'll explain everything about them.” 

“ Tompkins,” I said, ‘do you mean what you say?” 

“ Certainly I do,” was the answer; “come round with me at once 
to your solicitor, and I shall make an affidavit about the whole 
matter.” 

I paused for a few seconds and then said : 

‘Well, Tompkins, there is not the least doubt but that you are a 
most shocking scamp. You are about the most perfectly reckless, sati- 
guine, and unsctupulous man I have ever met. You have ruined me 
and dozens of others, and, I suppose, will ruin dozens and scores 
more before you die. But, notwithstanding all, I believe you are a 
gentleman—that is, according to your lights, which are rather misty 
at times. Now do as I tell you to do. Go over to the ‘ House’ 
and make the best job you can of our account, but set your mind at 
ease about the bonds, I have the money in my pocket to redeem 
them. Don’t ask any questions, for I have not time to answer them 
—and now I must be off. I shall be back at about two o'clock.” 
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Having taken the bonds from the bank I drove with them to 
Miss Payne’s house, Captain Beaumont lived in an adjoining street. 
And that afternoon, when our position on the Stock Exchange was 
definitely ascertained, I intended to take the bonds round to his 
house and restore them to him. 

The pleasure I had experienced when first I found myself freed 
from the consequences of Mr. Tompkins’s act had by this time worn 
off considerably, and was succeeded by a very unpleasant feeling that 
I was thrown on the world as a pauper who had recklessly squandered 
his patrimony, and who had no special aptitude or utility in life. 
It was nearly twelve o’clock when I reached Sussex Terrace, and as 
I could not be of any use in the City, and wished the worst to be 
over before I returned, I stayed to lunch with Miss Payne, and did not 
get back to Tokenhouse Yard until nearly three o’clock. 

When I reached our offices I passed through the outer room as 
quickly as I could. The crowd was still standing about the “ tape,” 
as interested and excited, apparently, as ever. Nobody took any 
notice of me, and business seemed to be going on as briskly as 
though we were worth thousands. 

“TI suppose Tompkins has not made our position known yet,” 
I thought, as I sat down at my desk. “Confound the fellow! I was 
in hopes the exposé would have taken place before I came back. 
Why, Tompkins,” I continued aloud, as he entered the room as 
jauntily as of yore, “what does this mean? Business going on as 
usual !” 

“ And why not, pray ?” asked Tompkins airily. 

“ But, gracious heavens! you cannot have told the people our 
position, and it was your duty to do so——” 

“TI don’t know about duty, but I do about expediency,” inter- 
posed Tompkins, “and, as a matter of expediency, let me give you 
this piece of advice—I am older than you are, and have seen more 
of the world than you have—never, never let anyone know your 
private affairs ; remember that people generally think well of you 
till you make them think badly.” 

“Oh, stop this nonsense,” I cried, “I am sick of it! It is not 
honest, and I am not sure that it is not illegal to be taking people’s 
money at present, bankrupt as we are.” 

“Tompkins and Ashley bankrupt!” exclaimed Tompkins. “I 
wish I heard anyone else say so, We are worth twenty thousand 
pounds, sir!” 

“Twenty thousand pounds!” I repeated, not knowing what to 
understand from his speech and manner, 
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“Yes, sir, twenty thousand pounds,” he replied, “and more than 


that, according to my reckoning.” 
We sat looking at each other in silence for a few minutes when 


he said : 

“ Tt’s all right, Ashley. You have been away from the City and 
have not heard what has happened. New Zulus have risen twenty 
per cent., through the oversold state of the account, and I got*out at 
the top of the rise.” 

In the language of the Stock Exchange, that was what had hap- 
pened. New Zulu Bonds had suddenly risen, or got dearer, not 
merely in spite of, but, to use a phrase of Carlyle’s, by virtue of their 
inherent rottenness. ‘The worthlessness of these bonds was so 
apparent, that, with the exception of Tompkins and a few others, 
everybody had been selling them, in the hope, as I have previously 
explained, of buying them again at a cheaper price to give to the 
purchasers. When the account came to be made up, that is to say, 
when the buyers and sellers, or “ bulls” and “ bears,” came to com- 
pare accounts with a view to settling their transactions, it was found 
that for every one new Zulu Bond in existence, the “ bears” had sold 
about a dozen, and legally contracted to deliver them. The “ bulls” 
promptly took advantage of the situation, and asked the “ bears” to 
kindly deliver the bonds which they had sold and contracted to 
deliver at that account. The “bears” went rushing about the 
“ House” in all directions, trying to get the bonds which they were 
suddenly obliged, in pursuance of their contracts, to deliver to the 
“bulls.” Of course, as they were seeking for more bonds than were 
in existence, they could not find them, so presently they came back 
and confessed that they were “cornered,” 7.¢., completely at the 
mercy of the “ bulls,” who might offer any fancy price conceivable 
for such Zulu Bonds as did exist, and make them, the “bears,” pay 
it. The bonds, of course, at once rose in price, and Tompkins mag- 
nanimously consented to release certain “ bears” from their engage- 
ments on payment of about £21,000. 

When the account was over we dissolved partnership, my share 
of the profits from New Zulu Bonds being (including the original 
£5,000 capital) nearly £13,000. I subsequently became a partner 
in a firm of stockbrokers, which does—for I am still a member of it— 
a steadier and more lucrative business than Tompkins and Ashley did, 
albeit the clients are less numerous. ‘Tompkins, after failing shortly 
afterwards on the Stock Exchange, started as an “ outside broker,” 
and made a fortune, on which, for the sake of himself and others, I 


am glad to say he has retired, 
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About six months after I dissolved partnership with Mr. 
Tompkins, I entered into another kind of partnership with Miss 
Beaumont. Miss Payne was present at the wedding, and wept pro- 
fusely, as women are accustomed to do on such occasions, but with, 
perhaps, more reason for her tears than most of them can assign ; 
for I suspect that, as she watched the marriage ceremony, she saw at 
the altar another Robert and Laura Ashley. 
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THE WIFE OF MOLIERE., 


ae stories in literary history are so interesting, and at the same 

time so sad, as that of the married life of Molitre. Armande 
Béjart, the woman whose destiny it was to be the wife of the great 
French dramatist, was born early in 1643. She was long supposed 
to have been the natural daughter of the actress Madeleine Béjart. 
Documentary evidence, however, which has only come to light in this 
century, fully proves that she was the daughter of Joseph Béjart and 
his wife Marie, and was thus sister and not daughter to Madeleine. 
Armande’s mother, at the time « er daughter’s birth, was in greatly 
straitened circumstances ; and therefore the infant’s sister, Madeleine, 
its senior by more than twenty years, resolved to adopt it as her own. 
Being compelled to spend a great deal of her time in travelling about, 
Madeleine first placed the child under the care of a lady in 
Languedoc. Armande remained here till 1657. During this period 
Madeleine’s company, of which Molitre was one of the most prominent 
members, was frequently in the south of France. And it can well 
be imagined that in his visits with Madeleine to the house in which 
Armande was being educated Molitre was early attracted by the 
child’s grace and cleverness, and contracted for her an affection 
destined later on to ripen into love. That this feeling was recipro- 
cated is equally probable. “Elle l’appelait son mari,” says Grimarest, 
an early biographer, “ dés qu’elle sgut parler.” In 1657 Madeleine 
resumed the charge of her sister Armande, who was now fourteen 
years of age, and brought her to Paris. It was from this date that the 
feelings of Molitre towards the child began to assume a deeper tone. 
He was close on forty years of age. After a life of labour and 
anxiety he was at length upon the point of finally achieving wealth 
and fame. His talents were fully recognised at Court. He was 
settled at Paris ; and the time was surely come when he might look 
to enjoy the tranquil pleasures of domestic ease. Where, then, could 
he find a better partner than Armande? Her family was well known 
to him. Her education in a quiet country home would be a 
guarantee for her future conduct. Lastly, her beauty, elegance, and 
talent would enable her to act with her husband in those dramatic 
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masterpieces which have made the name of Moliére eternal. It is 
true he was twenty years older than his inamorata; but his large 
income, his position as director of the company, and his well-deserved 
reputation for tenderness and generosity amply counterbalanced this 
possible disadvantage. 

The life of Moliére is written in his plays, and it has been supposed, 
from the grim humour with which the character of Sganarelle, in the 
“Ecole des Maris,” is drawn, that the amusing story of that deluded 
guardian is a satire on Molitre himself, and that he had many mis- 
givings as to his ultimate success with Armande. This view, however, 
in our opinion, is not correct. In the generous character of Molitre 
there were none of the suspicions, the heart-burnings, and the jealous 
dreads which distinguish Sganarelle. It is rather with Ariste, the 
middle-aged but amiable heroof the “ Ecole des Maris,” that we should 
prefer to identify him. The plot of this play is briefly as follows: 
The father of two young girls, Isabelle and Léonore, has on his death 
bed entrusted them to the care of two brothers, Sganarelle and Ariste, 
with power either to marry them themselves, or, failing the assent of the 
young ladies to this arrangement, to dispose of them to third parties. 
Sganarelle, the younger brother, a boorish and uncultured individual, 
bringsup his ward, Isabelle, in absolute seclusion. She is dressed like 
a nun. She writes no letters. She sees no friends and she pays 
no visits. Her only employment is domestic labour, her only 
amusement the grim lectures of her guardian. The result of this 
unnatural system of restraint is that the girl enters into an amusing 
intrigue with a young man named Valére, escapes from the 
house, marries her youthful lover, and leaves Sganarelle disconsolate. 
The courtly and superb Ariste, on the other hand, although— 
and this is a point to which we would call the reader’s special 
attention—the elder of the two brothers by twenty years, and 
therefore a very great deal older than his ward, Léonore, brings her up 
in perfect freedom. All her wishes are anticipated. She is allowed 
fine dresses, handsome equipages, and pocket money in abundance. 
She is taken to balls and receptions. She visits and receives whom 
she likes. The consequence is that Léonore is so struck by the 
nobility, generosity, and openness of Ariste’s behaviour that, in 
spite of the many attentions she receives from other and younger 
admirers, she falls in love with her elderly guardian and marries him 
at the end of the play. Is there anyone acquainted with the life of 
Molitre who will not at once recognise the strong likeness between 
him and Ariste? This play moreover, it must be remembered, was 
first produced at Paris on June 14, 1661. The young Armande was 
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then with the company. She was most probably in the theatre when 
it was being acted, and the similarity between the position of the 
wealthy and elderly Ariste towards Léonore and of Molitre towards 
her must have been at once apparent. 

Thus the courtship of Molitre ran its course. His feeling for 
Armande was one of love unalloyed. Whether her ideas of future 
happiness corresponded with his own it is impossible to say. From 
her subsequent conduct, however, it may be safely concluded that 
she was attracted rather by his wealth and position than by the 
 orande tendresse ” he had offered her in the person of Ariste. 

The marriage was celebrated at the Church of St. Germain 
l’Auxerrois, on the duadi gras of 1662, which happened to fall that 
year on February 29. The newly married couple then commenced 
life in a house in the Rue Richelieu. Molitre has with exquisite 
subtlety described, under the character of Lucile in the “ Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,” the personal appearance of his wife, Armande. The 
whole passage is so exceptionally perfect that the reader will pardon 
our quoting it in full. This portion of dialogue takes place between 
Cléonte, the lover of Lucile, and Covielle, who is trying to depreciate 
her in his eyes. 

Covielle. Je ne lui vois rien que de trés-médiocre, et vous trouverez cent 
personnes qui seront plus dignes de vous. Premiérement, elle a les yeux petits. 

Cléonte. Cela est vrai, elle a les yeux petits ; mais elle les a pleins de feu, les 
plus brillants, les plus percants du monde, les plus touchants qu’on puisse voir. 

Covielle. Elle a la bouche grande. 

Cléonte. Oui : mais on y voit des grfces qu’on ne voit point aux autres bouches ; 
et cette bouche, en la voyant, inspire des désirs, est la plus attrayante, la plus 
amoureuse du monde, 

Covielle. Pour sa taille, elle n’est pas grande. 

Ciéonte. Non ; mais elle est aisée et bien prise. 

Covielle. Elle affecte une nonchalance dans son parler et dans ses actions. 

Ciéonte. Il est vrai; mais elle a grace 4 tout cela; et ses maniéres sont 
engageantes, ont je ne sais quel charme 4 s’insinuer dans les cceurs, 


So happy a description needs no addition.! 

It is not improbable that the first few months of married life were 
happy. But Moliére was soon destined toa rude awakening. It is not 
known for certain in what character Madame Molitre made her déduwt. 
The first part written for her by her husband was that of Elise in the 
“Critique de Ecole des Femmes,” produced June 1, 1663. The 
brilliant success she gained on this occasion, combined with her already 
evil instincts, at once turned her giddy brain. She soon began to 

1 For the truth of this description see ZL’ Histoire du Thédtre Francais, par les 
fréres Parfait; also ‘* Lettre sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de Moliére et sur les 
Comédiens de son Temps,” in the M/ercure for May, 1740, 
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show those wilful and vicious inclinations which were destined to 
end in shame for herself and misery for her husband. The social 
and conversational talents of Molitre made him much sought after as 
a companion. But he was not a lover of those aimless assemblages 
of human beings miscalled society. ‘Il n’aimait pas le nombre ni 
la géne,” says his biographer, Grimarest. Continually worried with 
the endless details of theatrical management, needing much time 
for the composition and revision of his dramatic works, he liked to 
spend his few leisure hours in quiet social intercourse with a small 
body of chosen friends. But Armande was incapable of forming a 
member of this select circle. It may perhaps be said in her behalf 
that this would have been too much to expect of a young girl sud- 
denly brought from the seclusion of her home into the glare and 
glitter of theatrical society. And so Armande, when not occupied 
on the stage, must be at balls, receptions, and fétes of every kind, 
whither her husband had neither the time nor the inclination to 
accompany her. She had an extraordinary love of extravagance for 
its own sake, and her reckless expenditure on dress and ornaments 
soon threatened to play havoc even with her husband’s large income. 
Molitre had not expected that the maxims of the “Ecole des 
Maris” would have been applied so quickly and so literally. Asa 
natural consequence quarrels soon arose. Moliére, like many persons 
of generous and kindly character, was occasionally subject to furious 
fits of passion, which, though violent, soon blew over. Armande 
was at first frightened at these outbursts, but she soon learnt to 
despise them, and Moliére, after a long series of attempts to check 
her follies, gave up the struggle. He retired more than ever to that 
close circle of friends of whom Chapelle, Rohault, and Mignard 
were the favourites, and strove in the society of those kind com- 
panions to forget his disappointment. The dream of Ariste was 
ended! Molitre saw too late that between him and the wife he had 
chosen there was a great gulf fixed, and he bitterly complained to 
his friends of the hopeless mistake he had committed. 

Like every successful man, Molitre had'many enemies. The noto- 
rious unhappiness of his domestic life afforded them a rich source 
oftriumph. Before many months had passed he began to be carica- 
tured on the stage, to be lampooned in public prints, to be pointed at 
everywhere as the husband of one of those “ franches coquettes ” 

Qui s’en laissent conter, et font dans tout Paris 
Montrer au bout du doigt leurs honnétes maris, 

In their hatred of a rival the enemies of Molitre did not hesitate 

to sound the lowest depths of calumny. The great difference in age 
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between Madeleine Béjart and her sister Armande had begotten the 
rumour that Armande was really her daughter. Relying on this 
rumour, the enemies of Molitre declared that he had been the lover 
of Madeleine at the time of Armande’s birth. And it was now that 
the boldest and most envious of his rivals, the actor Monfleuri, laid 
before the King that infamous charge which accused Molitre of 
having married his own daughter. Whether the King deigned to 
examine into this preposterous accusation is unknown. In any case 
he returned to it an indirect answer which silenced the crew of 
libellers very effectually. In January, 1664, Madame Moliére gave 
birth toa boy ; and the King, who had just received the denunciation 
presented by Montfleuri, at once signified his desire to be godfather 
to the child. 

Shortly before this date Molitre and his wife had left the Rue 
Richelieu. They took up their new abode in a house in the Rue 
St. Thomas du Louvre, in which Madeleine Béjart also resided. It 
may have been a desire to place his wife under her care that induced 
Moliére to shift his quarters. It was not, however, a good piece of 
policy on his part. Madeleine had for so long looked on Armande 
as a daughter that her relation towards Molitre was now practically 
that of a mother-in-law. It is therefore needless to say that in all 
the quarrels between Molitre and Armande she took the part of the 
latter—a circumstance which did not tend to make the home of 
Molitre more happy or more comfortable. Another fact was that 
Mdlle. de Brie, an old flame of Molitre, but now no longer young 
nor beautiful, lived in the same house ; and the charming Armande 
was thus enabled to remind Molitre of his former liaisons on every 
conceivable occasion. 

Up to the birth of her first child Armande’s faults did not go be- 
yond giddiness and extravagance ; but from that event her conduct 
became far worse. On May 12, 1664, the “ Princesse d’Elide ” was 
produced at Versailles with extraordinary magnificence. A second 
production took place at Fontainebleau on July 30. Armande 
appeared on each occasion with great success, and was applauded to 
the echo by the assembled courtiers. Following the example of the 
King, the highest nobility of France frequently took part in the great 
ballets and spectacular allegories produced at Court. A professional 
actress was thus constantly brought into intimate association with 
persons who considered her immeasurably beneath them in the 
social scale. The result of such a connection can be well imagined. 
Armande—who needed little encouragement—speedily became a 
mark for the crowd of dissolute intriguers who thronged the ante- 
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chambers of Marli and Versailles. Her name soon began to be 
spoken of in connection with the Abbé de Richelieu and the Comte 
de Lauzun in a way which there was no mistaking. Her real object 
at this time, however, was to achieve the conquest of the Comte de 
Guiche, a popular young seigneur ; but the latter, possibly because 
he was engaged in more exalted quarters—he is indeed said to have 
aspired to the Duchess of Orleans—spurned Armande’s advances. 
Her hopeless infatuation for him soon became the laughter of Paris. 
Before long the scandal reached the ears of her husband. Molitre, 
in terrible indignation, bitterly reproached her for the dishonour she 
was bringing on his name ; but Armande was able to prove that 
her relations with the Comte de Guiche had never gone beyond a 
harmless flirtation. Of the other matters Molitre knew nothing, and 
a reconciliation ensued. This was typical of all subsequent disagree- 
ments. The rumours against Armande grew worse, and the quarrels 
between husband and wife became more frequent and bitter. 

In the midst of these miserable disputes Armande, on August 4, 
1665, gave birth to a second child, a girl, the only one of his children 
who survived Molitre. Not long after this event the first definite 
rupture took place between him and Armande. Their continued 
quarrels had become unbearable. These, combined with his theatri- 
cal and literary labours, began slowly, but surely, to tell upon the 
spirits and constitution of Molitre. His face grew haggard. His 
views of life, once so genial, altered into cynicism. In December, 
1665, his health finally gave way, and he was absent from the stage 
for nearly three months. The production of the ‘‘ Misanthrope” on 
June 4, 1666, a few months after his recovery, sufficiently indicates 
the tone of his mind at this period. Husband and wife had now 
separated by private agreement. They, however, still occupied 
different sets of rooms in the same house, and met constantly at the 
theatre. In April, 1667, Molitre again fell ill, so seriously that for 
a long time he was compelled to restrict himself to a milk diet. 
And in the summer of this year, acting on the advice of friends, 
he retired to the pretty suburb of Auteuil, where, away from the noise 
and turmoil of Paris, he might hope to find rest and health for mind 
and body. 

In spite of the wreck that marriage had caused to all his 
hopes, in spite of ruined health and bitter calumny, there is a 
peaceful happiness about this last epoch in the life of Molitre 
which all his biographers will contemplate with pleasure. His 
appartement, a suite of rooms on the ground floor, with three 
bedrooms on a higher story, was plain but comfortable. His house- 
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hold consisted of a girl from the village, Martine, and his old 
housekeeper, La Forest. His little daughter, who was now at a 
school in the neighbourhood, was frequently brought to spend a 
holiday with him. His wife, Armande, rarely troubled him with a 
visit. So thoroughly indeed did she respect the quiet which was 
absolutely necessary to her suffering husband that not even in his 
worst days of ill-health is there any record of her having acted as his 
nurse. But with a few books, a few friends, pleasant walks in the 
country, and visits to the simple villagers to whom his kindness and 
charity made him ever welcome, the days glided by not unhappily. 
Molitre had plenty of time to spare for his rural retreat. Dramatic 
companies at that date rarely acted more than thrice a week, and the 
regular vacations were long and frequent. Among the few intimate 
friends who constantly came to Auteuil none were more welcome 
than Chapelle. This worthy don vivant quite revolutionised the quiet 
country ménage. A wit, a man of fashion, and a lover of good wine, 
he placed himself at the head of his host’s table, entertained the 
guests at his host’s expense, and made the quiet shades of Auteuil 
ring with the sound of his jolly revels. Moliére, strictly limited to a 
milk diet, and usually confined to his room by indisposition, was of 
course unable to share these orgies. He contented himself with 
mild remonstrances to Chapelle on the sin of intoxication, but that 
worthy, to quote Grimarest’s words, “promettait des merveilles 
sans rien faire.” There was a contrast between the toilsome but ill- 
rewarded life of the great dramatist and the careless existence of 
this amiable trifler which seemed to bind the two together. And to 
none of his friends did Molitre open himself so confidentially. The 
constant burden of his conversations with Chapelle was his wife, 
Armande, whose image no estrangement, no infidelity could obliterate 
from her husband’s heart. Not only was this the case, but Molitre 
was continually racking his brains to discover some means of 
winning back his wife’s affection. In nearly every play written at 
Auteuil there was some kindly passage, some dexterous compliment, 
some indirect appeal addressed to her. It was during this period, 
for instance, that the “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme” was written, in 
which occurs the exquisite description of Armande quoted above. 
But it was in vain. Armande only took the opportunity of her 
husband’s absence at Auteuil to commit against him an act of dis- 
honour which may be stigmatised as the most disgraceful of her 
shameless life. About the year 1666, Molitre, with the proverbial 
kindness which ever distinguished him, had taken into his household 
a little boy named Michel Boyron. The latter was of good birth ; 
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but his parents had died when he was young, a pair of dishonest 
guardians had frittered away his property, and at the time Moliére 
noticed him he was travelling about with a company of strolling 
players. Moliére, attracted by the child’s unfortunate position, took 
him into his own house, gave him a good education, and wrote one 
or two little simple parts for him. Madame Molitre, for some un- 
known reason, took an extraordinary dislike to the child. Ata 
rehearsal of “ Mélicerte” she so far forgot herself as to give him a 
violent box on the ear. Boyron—or Baron, to call him by his stage 
name—though only fourteen years old, fell into a violent passion. In 
spite of his patron’s entreaties he left his house and zejoined the 
strolling company from which he had been rescued. For more than 
three years he remained away. At length, in Easter, 1670, yield- 
ing probably to renewed solicitations on the part of Moliére, he 
returned, and received an immediate engagement in his company. 
Baron was now in his eighteenth year. He must therefore have 
fully attained the splendid stature, the perfection of form and feature, 
and the superb deportment which later on combined with his 
undoubted talents to make him one of the greatest actors France 
has ever produced. But the vicious and irregular life he had led 
during the last three years had thoroughly depraved his heart, and he 
did not hesitate to commit a great wrong against his benefactor. . The 
first part in which Baron was engaged was that of Cupid in the Court 
ballet of “ Psyche,” produced at Versailles on July 24, 1671. The 
part of Psyche was taken by Armande herself, and she was at once 
so struck by Baron’s personal graces that she did not hesitate to yield 
a ready assent to the offers he was base enough to make her. For- 
tunately Moliére was never informed of this last and greatest act of 
treachery on the part of his wife. He thus continued on terms of 
great intimacy with Baron ; and it is from the latter that Grimarest 
received many of those personal details which render his Life of 
Moliére so charming. 

Moliére, as we have already noticed, had never given up all hopes 
of a reconciliation with his wife. In the course of 1671, by the 
mediation of friends, he was enabled to come to an accommodation 
with her. His health was better now and he was allowed to give up 
his rigorous milk diet and return to a more generous fare. The 
reconciliation, such as it was, came only just in time, for the end 
was very near. 

In March, 1672, “ Les Femmes Savantes ” was produced at Ver- 
sailles. In the beautiful character of Henriette Molitre again painted 
an ideal picture of the wife whom, in spite of all her faults, he loved so 
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deeply. All readers of Molitre know the graceful girl who can think 
of no sweeter future 

Que d’attacher a soi par le titre d’époux 

Un homme qui vous aime, et soit aimé de vous, 

Et de cette union de tendresse suivie 

Se faire les douceurs d’une innocente vie. 

In the autumn of 1672 Armande gave birth to another child. 
Shortly after this event Molitre and his wife returned to the house 
in the Rue Richelieu which they had occupied in the early days of 
their marriage. Madeleine Béjart had recently died. She left all her 
property to Armande, who thus became very wealthy. Molitre may 
well have looked forward to many more years of prosperity, and of 
what was more valuable to him than prosperity, of happiness and love. 
But it was not tobe. The return to Paris and the reconciliation with 
his wife had excited him terribly. The cough from which he had long 
suffered had now finally settled on his lungs. His health became 
rapidly worse, and even while the year 1673 was yet young, the man 
felt that he was dying. On February 10 the most amusing of his 
farces, “ Le Malade Imaginaire,” was produced with great success. 
The efforts of Molitre, who took the part of Argan, completely ex- 
hausted him. As the evening of February 17, the date of the fourth 
representation, drew near his condition became so alarming that his 
friends implored him not to go to the theatre that night. He steadily 
refused all their entreaties. The reason he alleged, that if he stopped 
the evening’s performance fifty poor persons would go without their 
supper, was not correct.'' He was rich enough to compensate them, 
and it would have been easy to find a substitute. But he was weary of 
life and went to take his part in the play with a vague presentiment 
that that night would be his last. ‘The very speech he made before 
setting out for the last time ofall to the scene of his past triumphs is 
in the nature of a requiem. “Tant que ma vie a été mélée également 
de douleurs et de plaisirs,” said he to Baron, “je me suis cru heureux ; 
mais aujourd’hui que je suis accablé de peines, sans pouvoir compter 
sur aucun mouvement de douceur, je vois bien qu’il me faut quitter la 
partie. Je ne puis plus me tenir contre les douleurs et les déplaisirs 
qui ne me laissent pas un instant de relache. Mais qu’un homme 
souffre avant de mourir ! Cependant je sens bien que je finis.” 

The circumstances of his death are too well known to need more 
than a brief recapitulation. In the middle of the play his cough 
grew so trying that he was almost compelled to stop. He managed, 
however, though in terrible pain, to get through his part. Atthe end 


1 So Loiseleur. See Les Points Obscurs dela Vie de Molidre, p. 338. 
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of the performance he staggered to Baron’s dressing-room, The 
latter, shocked at his ghastly appearance, carried him to a Sedan chair 
and accompanied him to his house in the Rue Richelieu. Armande 
had acted on this occasion in the part of Angélique. She cannot, 
therefore, have failed to notice her husband’s critical condition. Yet 
there is no record ofher having done anything to assist or even to have 
accompanied him home. On arriving at his residence Molitre grew 
rapidly worse. Two sisters of charity, hastily summoned, found him 
stretched in the agonies of dissolution, and after a few moments’ suffer- 
ing he expired in theirarms, His last action had been to send Baron 
to fetch his wife. She arrived too late to see him die, as also did a 
priest who had been summoned in haste to administer the Sacrament. 

One would have thought that a writer from whom the reign of 
Louis XIV, derives so much of its splendour would have been 
borne to his last resting-place 

Not as one unknown, 
Nor meanly, but with gorgeous obsequies, 
And mass, and rolling music ; 

but the French clergy of that time regarded the dramatic profession 
as outside the pale of the Church, and the curé of St. Eustache refused 
Christian burial to the remains of Moliére. Technically he was in 
the right ; for the ritual of the diocese of Paris strictly withheld the 
last rites of the Church from those actors who died not merely 
without receiving extreme unction, but also without solemnly swearing 
to abjure the stage should they by any chance return to health, 
Armande—and, be it noticed, this is the one action of her life on which 
a biographer can rest with pleasure—went to Versailles, accompanied 
“by the curé of Auteuil, obtained an audience of the monarch, and 
implored him to procure Christian burial for her husband by a royal 
order. Louis was much averse to entering into a contest with 
his clergy, but he immediately wrote a letter to the Archbishop of 
Paris, in which he suggested that some exception from the hard 
ecclesiastical rule might be made for Molitre. The Archbishop, 
Harlay de Champvalon, in return, issued an order giving leave for an 
ecclesiastical funeral. It must, however, take place at night and be 
attended by only two ecclesiastics. The body must be carried 
straight to the burial place, without any previous ceremony in the 
church ; and, added the archiepiscopal decree, “ cette permission 
sera sans préjudice aux régles du rituel.” Up to a very recent date 
it was believed, on the authority of Grimarest, not only that this 
harsh concession was obeyed to the letter, but that a crowd of 
bigoted ruffians surrounded the cor#ge and refused to disperse till 
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Madame Molitre threw out money to them from her windows. A 
curious contemporary letter, however, written by an eye-witness of 
the ceremony to M. Louis Boyvin, member of the Academy of 
Inscriptions, has been discovered, which throws a_ very different 
light on the whole affair. The ceremony took place at night, but it 
was accompanied by three ecclesiastics. The coffin was carried by 
four priests, and followed by six acolytes with lighted tapers and 
several lacqueys carrying flambeaux. There was a large crowd of 
poor people present, and a distribution of money was made among 
them, nearly 1,200 francs being given away in this manner. Gri- 
marest had evidently heard a confused story about a distribution of 
money, but mistook its character. 

This digression on the death and funeral of Molitre has carried 
us away from Armande, to whom we now return. All the interest her 
life possesses arises solely from the fact that it was her destiny to 
blight the life of the great French dramatist by her heartlessness and 
folly. It will not be inadvisable, however, to conclude this sketch by 
giving a brief history of her career after her husband’s death. The 
latter is not only interesting, as a singular study in human nature, 
but is in reality necessary to fully complete the idea which the reader 
will be inclined to form of her character as delineated above. 

By the death of her husband Armande became directrice of his 
theatre. It reopened towards the end of February with the “ Misan- 
thrope.” On March 3 Armande herself reappeared. The part 
she chose was her last one of Angélique in the “ Malade Imaginaire,” 
the very play in which only thirteen days before she had seen her 
husband act for the last time. So gross an instance of heartlessness 
needs no comment. She remained at the theatre in the Palais Royal 
till the end of March, 1673. She then transferred her company, now 
reinforced by several actors, from the Théatre du Marais to the 
Théatre du Guénégaud, in the Rue Mazarine. Armande had no con- 
ception of her dignity as the widow of Molitre. During the next few 
years she led a life of vulgar dissipation, being aided in her intrigues 
by a door-keeper of the theatre named La Chateaunef. Her life during 
this period is minutely described in the “ Fameuse Comédienne.” 
That work, an anonymous Life of Armande, published in 1688, how- 
ever, is so untrustworthy that too much credence must not be given 
to all the stories about her. The only one of them which can be 
verified by official reports is so amusing that a short sketch of it may 
not be uninteresting. It is thoroughly characteristic of h?; life 
during this period, and coming after the sad and almost awful story 
of the death of Moliére, seems like one of those diverting farces 
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which in the theatre sometimes follow after the performance of a 
dread and gloomy tragedy. 

In the spring of 1675 there came to Paris a provincial lawyer 
named Lescot. The reason of his visit to the French metropolis is 
unknown, but from his subsequent adventures it may be safely 
concluded that it was not for the purpose of studying legal authorities 
in the Mazarin library. While in Paris Lescot happened to visit the 
Théétre du Guénégaud, where he saw Armande perform with great 
éclat in Thomas Corneille’s tragedy of “ Circe.” Inspired by a con- 
suming passion for that fairy-like enchantress, he began to rack his 
brains for some means of obtaining an introduction to her. Now 
there was also in Paris at this time an obscure actress named La 
Tourelle, who bore so extraordinary a resemblance to Madame 
Molitre that she had frequently been mistaken for that more cele- 
brated personage. A certain Madame Ledoux, to whom Lescot told 
the story of his love, therefore hit upon the expedient of introducing 
La Tourelle to him, as being in reality Armandé herself. The intro- 
duction was effected. La Tourelle acted her part to perfection ; and 
the deluded lawyer, infatuated with her graces, continued for some 
time in the seventh heaven of delight, till suddenly an unfortunate 
event occurred. One evening Lescot, dreaming of his love, the 
supposed Madame Molitre, thought he would saunter into the 
theatre where he knew she was acting. He entered, took his seat, 
and watched her go through the performance with her usual success, 
His mistress had, for very obvious. reasons, forbidden him to recog- 
nise her in the theatre, in order, she said, to prevent scandalous 
remarks from the other actresses. But this night Lescot seems to 
have forgotten the warning. He resolved to take the present oppor- 
tuhity to pay her a visit in her dressing-room and ask about a recent 
appointment which she had failed to keep. Guided by one of the 
attendants, he accordingly made his way to her apartment, knocked, 
and entered without the least embarrassment. Madame Molitre was 
much surprised at the stranger’s appearance, and her surprise rapidly 
turned to rage when she heard him address her in the tones of a 
familiar. He received her declarations of ignorance of him with 
incredulity, swore that a necklace she was wearing was his gift—as a 
matter of fact the crafty La Tourelle had prevailed on him to buy 
her a necklace exactly similar to one frequently worn by Madame 
Molitre—and on her showing anger at his persistence began to 
reproach her so furiously that she at last ordered the attendants to 
turn him out. Lescot continued to rave so wildly that a large crowd 
was soon collected, to whom Madame Molitre expatiated with great 
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vigour on the scandalous assertions made about her by the bewildered 
but indignant lawyer. The next day Lescot came again to the 
theatre and repeated his statements. He was this time, moreover, 
accompanied by the jeweller from whom he had bought the necklace 
for La Tourelle, who in his turn was deceived by the extraordinary 
likeness borne by that adventuress to Armande. At last Madame 
Molitre resolved to place the whole matter in the hands of justice, 
and Lescot was called upon to stand his trial on an action for 
defamation. By the vigilance of the police the mystery was cleared 
up. La Ledoux and La Tourelle were unearthed and their ma- 
chinations exposed. Madame Molitre was fully gratified by a verdict 
in her favour. A sentence of the Chatelet, dated September 17, 
1675, ordered Lescot to offer Madame Molitre a full apology in the 
presence of four witnesses, to pay two hundred livres in damages, and 
to discharge the costs of the prosecution. On the two women a 
heavier sentence was inflicted. They were condemned to be publicly 
whipped, to be banished for three years from Paris, to pay twenty 
livres as fine to the King, a hundred livres as damages to Madame 
Molitre, and to discharge the costs of their prosecution. The 
younger sinner, La Tourelle, managed to escape. La Ledoux un- 
wisely preferred to appeal to the Parliament of Paris, which promptly 
confirmed the decision of the Chatelet, and on October 17 the first 
part of the punishment was duly inflicted on her. The whole affair 
was of great use to Madame Molitre. She was now enabled to shift 
all the misdeeds of which the world accused her on to the shoulders 
of La Tourelle, and thus gained an accession of good fame which her 
virtue sorely needed. 

In May, 1677, Madame Molitre, disappointed at her failure to 
inveigle any of her noble admirers into marriage, bestowed her hand 
on a third-rate actor named Francois Guérin. Guérin was not so 
easy a master as the great Molitre. He compelled the seductive 
Armande to live in retirement at Meudon, where she had only her 
children to amuse her. She left the stage definitely in October, 1694. 
She tried to compel her daughter by Moliétre, Esprit Madeleine, to 
retire into a convent, in hopes of thus gaining absolute possession of 
the large fortune which the child inherited from her father. The 
attempt failed ; but Madame Molitre rendered her daughter’s life so 
miserable that the latter ran away from home and married a middle- 
aged nobleman named Claude de Montalant. Armande died in 
Paris on November 30, 1700. 


GERALD MORIARTY, 
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A YORKSHIRE VILLAGE. 


HERE are villages in England whose population has increased 
little during the last five centuries, and save that the system of 
open-field husbandry has been abolished, the wattled cottages pulled 
down, and the church reformed, have undergone little change during 
that period. Costume, of course, is much altered, and the power to 
read the Bible or newspaper is in strong contrast with the old order 
of things. The folk-speech, too, more nearly conforms to general 
usage. Yet it may have a character all its own, and contain many a 
word to be found only in an Icelandic or Swedish dictionary, or the 
rarest and least known Old English writers. 

In making these reflections I have in view the little village of 
Bradfield, in South Yorkshire. Bradfield contains nearly forty thou- 
sand acres of moorland and moorland farms, but the town or hamlet 
itself contains only twenty-four houses. You turn round a sharp 
bend in a steep road and the whole town, with its pretty old church, 
bursts upon your view. You can see it all at once, and walk round 
it in three minutes. When you have examined the twenty-four 
houses and had a good look at the church, you have seen everything, 
Bradfield, according to its old inhabitants, is “a place which God 
began but never finished.” 

Doubtless the hamlet has been bigger at a former period, and the 
twenty-four stone houses have replaced a larger number of wattled 
huts, “ enclosed al aboute with stikkes.” One of the twenty-four 
houses is in ruins, It is built of mighty oak beams, which rise from 
the ground, and meet like a Gothic arch at the ridge of the roof. 
Evidently the great oak framework has been set up first, and the 
stone walls and roof adapted so as to fit it. ‘The lower rooms are not 
more than six feet high, and the chambers above are in the shape of 
a wigwam. Clearly this is in form a late survival of that most ancient 
dwelling the clay-daubed hut, whose shape was at first conical and then 
oblong. When editinga glossary, which comprises Bradfield, for the 
English Dialect Society, I met with the curious word “chatter-house,” 
used in the phrase “to go through the chatter-house.” This process 
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consists in creeping under the legs of a number of boys who stand 
astride in a line with their faces turned in the same direction. As 
the victim of boyish tyranny creeps under each “ chatter-house ” or 
pair of legs, he receives a smart blow. Probably “chatter-house” 
means twig house or wattled house, “chat” or “chad” being still 
used for “twig” in the district, and ‘‘chatter” representing an Old 
English genitive plural. Ifthat be the explanation—and I have little 
doubt that it is—then we may see in this quaint house and in this 
curious word a most interesting glimpse of old English village life, 
the “chatter-house” being the twig-house which, in form at least, 
must have survived to a comparatively late time. 

The church is a charming little building, erected in the twelfth 


‘century. It has been “ restored” of course, and every atom of paint 


and whitewash scraped off so as to show the inner walls in all their 
naked simplicity. The gargoyles under the eaves are carved with 
the grimmest faces—the fancied visages of demons, giants, or dwarfs. 
They grin at you as you look upwards with an awful leer, and as if 
they would never learn better manners. I fancy that many of these 
old carvings on gargoyles and fonts are merely traces of a heathenism 
which lasted on into Christian days—a heathenism which Christianity 
overlapped and absorbed. On the church font of Norton, a village a 
few miles distant, is a carving which appears to represent Sigurd 
Fafnesbane’s fight with the dragon. The carved timber of the stout oak 
roof of Bradfield church is as massive as that of the ruinous house 
which has just been mentioned. Amongst the beams I noticed on 
several summer mornings a number of swallows flitting about. They 
seemed as much accustomed to live inside the church as outside. 
They got in at the belfry windows, and then twittered amongst the 
old rafters where they seemed to play at hide-and-seek. 

Bradfield is one of those villages which have lost or changed their 
old names. <A part of the village is called Smallfield, from the Old 
English sma/, narrow, so that Bradfield (broad field) and “narrow 
field,” are only the names of two ancient common fields. Formerly 
the place was calied Kirkton ; now Kirkton is the Old English cyrictin, 
which means not “church-town” but “cemetery.” There was no 
church at Bradfield at the date of the Doomsday survey, and this 
word “Kirkton” describes some large artificial mounds. which yet 
remain on the west side of the church. The largest and highest of 
these is called Bailey Hill, adjacent to which isa long mound or 
barrow surrounded by aditch. The appearance of Bailey Hill, as you 
lock down upon it from the fields above, is most characteristic of a 
large burial mound. It is like an enormous sugar-loaf with a flattened 
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top, and were its sides not overgrown by stunted trees the resem- 
blance to a pyramid would be most striking. In examining a mano- 
rial survey of land in Bradfield, made in 1637, I noticed a field 
called “Dead Man’s Half Acre.” This “ Half Acre” is identical 
with the “ Kirkton” or cemetery. Both these words are the names of 
a prehistoric burial-place of which Bailey Hill is the most conspicu- 
ous part. Topographers speak of these earthworks as a military 
stronghold or fortification. They stand on the top ofa precipitous 
cliff, and command a splendid view over the wooded valleys beneath 
and the dark moorlands beyond. Flints are often picked up near 
the earthworks and in the adjacent fields, and these are popularly 
said to be “arrow points”; indeed, the place is always popularly 
associated with warfare and military defence. A more peaceful 
origin never seems to have been thought of. What these flint flakes 
are intended to symbolise nobody has yet been able to say, but that 
they were used in the burial rites relating to the dead is certain. 
They have not come there by accident, and they are not a natural 
product of the district. We know that flints and potsherds are 
constantly found upon and near to burial mounds. They have been 
purposely scattered there by an ancient people, and probably over 
the cairns or graves of criminals, or of those who were hated in 
their lifetime, or who came to a dishonourable end. Just as the 
Romans scattered bright flowers upon the graves of their beloved 
dead, so, I think, the old inhabitants of England scattered pots- 
herds and flints over the bodies of those who had died ingloriously. 
This is a new, and at first sight it may seem a bold, opinion. ‘The 
evidence, therefore, on which it is founded should be stated. The dif- 
ference between the funeral rites of the old inhabitants of England 
and those of the Romans was not great. Both practised cremation, 
and both used cinerary urns. There are, besides, other points of 
resemblance. If these rites were so similar in other respects, can 
we suppose that the one people strewed chaplets of roses or lilies 
upon the graves of their dead, and that the other, instead of flowers, 
scattered flint flakes and potsherds? The evidence of Virgil as to 
the Roman practice is clear, for thus was Marcellus to be honoured : 
Manibus date lilia plenis, 

Purpureos spargam flores, animamque nepotis 

His saltem adcumulem donis, et fungar inani 

Munere. 

On the other hand, our own Shakespeare has handed down the 
tradition of the old English usage. The priests who performed the 
burial rites of Ophelia the suicide performed them not with mass of 
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requiem, but with “maimed rites.” “Her death,” said the first 
celebrant, “was doubtful ”"— 


And but that great command o’ersways the order, 
She would in ground unsanctified have lodg’d 

Till the last trumpet, for charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints, and pebbles should be thrown on her 
Yet here she is allow’d her virgin crants, 

Her maiden strewments, and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial. 


Had she not been the daughter of a nobleman, the grave of Ophelia 
would have been strown with flints and potsherds instead of chaplets 
of flowers. The poet whose keen eye nothing ever escaped had 
probably seen or heard of some such practice carried on in his own 
time. The most important piece of evidence remains to be stated. A 
woman about eighty years of age, who lived in a parish which adjoins 
Bradfield, was speaking, the other day, of the death of one of her friends 
who had been much respected by all his neighbours. She said, “ They 
will not make Aock-tide over him.” Upon being asked what she meant 
by “hock-tide,” she replied that when she wasa little girlit was occasion- 
ally the custom to keep the anniversary ofa person who was disliked 
by having “sports” on the day of his death, such as races, cricket, 
&c. These games were played as near as possible to the house in 
which the dead person had lived. She further said that she under- 
stood “hock-tide” to mean scorn, contempt, mockery. Now 
this information was in no way derived from books. It was the 
spontaneous utterance of one who never read books, and who knew 
nothing of the speculations of men of letters. It was the last record, 
just snatched from oblivion, of a custom which must once have been 
common in England ; the custom, namely, of giving honour to the 
beloved dead, and of treating the deaths of bad men with public 
scorn. The word “hock-tide,” or “hock-day,” has long been a 
stumbling-block to the historian and to the philologist. Nobody 
knew what the word meant, but many writers have referred to an 
ancient tradition that “ hock-day ” was a feast instituted in commem- 
oration of a great slaughter of the Danes. But as ogtid occurs in 
Old Swedish, this tradition is without value. Only William Lam- 
barde, the Kentish antiquary, writing in 1576, explained “ hock- 
day” as dies irrisionis, though nobody believed him, and nobody 
has adopted his explanation. But he was unquestionably right, for 
the tradition which I am. here enabled to preserve and hand down 
declares beyond the possibility of doubt that “‘hock-day” is “the day 
of derision.” We may compare the Old English Adcor, derision, 
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scorn. It matters not whether the flints or potsherds were strown 
on the day of burial or on the mind-day, or anniversary. According 
to the passage in Shakespeare they express, nearly as “ hock-tide ” 
does, scorn and derision of the hated dead. Flint chippings and 
potsherds, being mere refuse and of no value, would suitably express 
feelings of disdain, just as flowers or perfumes would be the aptest 
emblems of love or regret. The flowers have perished, but the flints 
remain. 

The land in Bradfield is dry and sandy, and few trees grow on 
the uplands. Such places were the earliest settlements, for where there 
were few trees to be felled the land could be easily cultivated. 
Hence the twelfth century church is modern when compared with 
the old earthworks about Bailey Hill, which lead us straight back to 
a time when the village council met upon that hill, where the head- 
borough or baily presided at the public court of the little commu- 
nity. The Bailey Hill was, until recent years, copyhold held of the 
lord of the manor, and his steward, sitting in later times at the village 
inn, was the official descendant of the headborough who once held 
his court in the open air upon the grass-grown tombs of the dead. 
Every antiquary is familiar with the fact that the village church, or 
the porch of that church, was once the place where debts were paid, 
where deeds were sealed and delivered, where solemn compacts were 
entered into, and where marriages were solemnised. Just as in the 
Middle English period the church was the local seat of justice, so 
in the days when there was no village church, and the rites of a 
heathen religion were remembered, if not practised, the grave of the 
hero was the place round which “ the rude forefathers of the hamlet” 
gathered to settle their disputes, and to receive judgment at the 
hands of their neighbours. The Bailey Hill at Bradfield, like many 
other Bailey Hills in England, was the place of the folk-moot or 
public village assembly, where the villeins met their headborough or 
baily when duly summoned. Such meetings in the open air ona 
hill or mound survived, in form at least, down to the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, when William Harrison, in 1586, gave a curious account 
of a court held upon the King’s Hill at Rochford, in Essex. 
Harrison calls it a “ lawless court,” but we may be sure that it was a 
survival of a tribunal which was once lawful and serious, though it 
had then lost its dignity and import. The court was held on the 
Wednesday following Michaelmas day, after midnight, so that, says 
Harrison, it was “ begun and ended before the rising of the sunne.” 
He says: 

“When the tenants also are altogither in an alehouse, the steward 
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secretlie stealeth from them with a lanterne onder his cloke, and goeth 
to the King’s hill, where, sitting on a molehill, he calleth them with 
a verie soft voice, writing their appeerance vpon a piece of paper 
with a cole, hauing none other light than that which is inclosed in 
the lanterne: so soon as the tenants also do misse the steward, they 
run to the hill with all their might, and then all answer at once, 
‘Here, here’ whereby they escape their amercements ; which they 
should not doo if he could have called over his bill of names before 
they had missed him in the alehouse.” 

Mr. Vigfusson has described the family howes or barrows which, 
amongst the Norsemen, “were set near the main door of the big 
house on the estate.” ‘The barrow,” he says, “besides being the 
place for the ‘horg’ of family worship, was also the seat of the 
patriarch. Thus Giant Thrym is sitting on the howe by his hall, 
‘the lord of the giants, plaiting golden leashes for his greyhounds, 
and trimming the manes of his horses.’ And later in Hallfred’s Saga, 
the good yeoman Thorlaf ‘was went, as was much the habit of the 
men of old, to sit for long hours together out on the howe not far 
from the homestead.’ Here he was to be found by all who sought 
him, and could see all that was going on all over the farm.”! Here 
we have an exact and authoritative account of the uses to which the 
Bailey Hill and the adjacent earthworks were put. 

The valley which lies deep down under Bailey Hill on the west 
bears the singular name of “Copman Holes,” with which we may 
compare Copmanthorpe near York, and Copmanhurst. “ Hole” is 
still found in Bradfield in the surnames Hoole and Hoyle, and the 
Promptorium Parvulorum has “ hoole or pyt yn an hylle, or other 
lyke. “Caverna.” If these “Copman Holes” were pit-dwellings, the 
pits have not yet been found. ‘‘Copman” is the Swedish kopman, 
Dutch oopman, a merchant or trader. “Chapman” is also found 
amongst the field-names of the district, for there is a “ Chapman 
field” in Ecclesall. The word “Tinker” may be regarded as nearly 
equivalent in meaning to “copman” or “chapman,” for there is a 
place called “ Tinker sick,” or tinker’s valley, near Chesterfield, and 
there isa place called “ Pedlar Hagg,” or pedlar’s common, near 
Rowlee, in Derbyshire. It is thus made clear that a very long time 
ago itinerant vendors of small wares wandered about England, camp- 
ing like gypsies on commons or heaths, or in uncultivated valleys 
and byways. The remarkable thing is that these people should have 
left permanent traces of their vocation or of their abode in particular 
spots ; indeed, the word Copmanthorpe, which is the name of a 
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village, implies a permanent settlement of traders, squatters, or 
settlers who must have emigrated from Sweden or Denmark. The 
way in which old Scandinavian words linger in the field-names or 
place-names of some parts of Northern England, whilst no records 
remain of them in our written language, is wonderful.. On the wildest 
part of Bradfield moors, far removed from any cultivated land, is a 
place called “‘Cogman clough,” or cogman’s valley. Cogman is an 
old surname in England, meaning probably “shipman.” But why 
should shipmen squat on the wildest part of Bradfield moors? Was 
not the shipman really the same person as the “copman”—the 
foreign trader ? 

Bradfield is divided into four districts known as “birelaws.” A 
birelaw is never a parish, as stated in the “ New English Dictionary,” 
but a clearly defined district within a parish ora manor. In some 
manors or village communities, as, for instance, Holmesfield in 
Derbyshire, these districts or divisions are called ‘quarters.” The 
birelaws, like the quarters, are always fourin number, although in some 
cases they have lost their distinctive appellation. Mr. Seebohm has 
shown that in Ireland the dai/e, bally, or townland, was divided into 
four quarters or “cartrons,” each quarter being again divided into 
four “tates” or homesteads, which are identical with the Welsh 
tyddyns. ‘These subdivisions are unknown in the birelaws, although, 
reasoning from analogy, there can be little doubt that they once ex- 
isted. We may, perhaps, see some trace of them in the isolated “ halls ” 
scattered about Bradfield, each of which has borne its present name 
from very early time. I expressed my wonder to a Bradfield farmer 
last summer that every old farmhouse in the parish should be called a 
“hall.” He was angry, and said with emphasis that these halls were 
rightly called so, and had been there from time immemorial. - Pro- 
bably he was right. ‘The place-name Carter (the old pronunciation 
of “ quarter”) which occurs with some frequency in Bradfield and 
adjoining parishes, is evidently connected in some way with these 
land-divisions. It appears that the Irish “tates” or homesteads 
were surrounded by circular enclosures, and it is remarkable that an 
Old English word cartrie, which the “ New English Dictionary ” does 
not mention, should mean “circle.” It occurs with that meaning 
in Withal’s Dictionary, 1616, p. 286. It is evident that such places 
as “ Carter Knowle,” and “Carter Stones Ridge,” on the top of Brad- 
field moors, are in no way connected with the surname Carter, and, 
moreover, the word is found in the surname ‘‘ Willelmus del Kerter,” 
which, in 1379, occurs in the adjoining parish of Ecclesfield. This 
word carter, in some cases applied to a barrow or circle of stones, 
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must also have been applied to the old circular homesteads known 
in Ireland as “tates.” The Scandinavian settlers imposed their bire- 
laws on the land-divisions which they found existing. They crept into 
the shell which had long ago been prepared for them. The Bailey 
Hill in Bradfield was the district court to which the quarters, or their 
descendants the birelaws, resorted. 

Doubtless the tribes or septs who originally arranged these land- 
divisions with an almost mathematical precision were blood-relations. 
In Bradfield a man who courts a woman residing out of his own 
parish is still expected to pay the fine called cockwalk, a custom 
which seems to point back to the fact that formerly such marriages 
were unusual. 

In Bradfield a day’s ploughing is still known as a “ yoking,” and 
the ploughboy who does the work is called a “yokel.” The farmer 
sets out a field in yokings, each of which is to be a day’s work for 
the yokel, the size of these strips, which are really acres or “ sellions,” 
depending on the nature of the soil. If the land can be easily 
worked the strips are large in proportion. Amongst the old field- 
names of the district such names as “The One Day Work,” 
“The Two Day Work,” &c., are common. The highest number 
which I have seen is The Five Day Work.” In Norden’s “ Sur- 
veyor’s Dialogue,” 1607, a surveyor and a bailiff discuss the various 
measures of land, and the following conversation occurs :— 

“ Bailiff. But I pray you whence is the word acre deriued ? 

“ Surveyor. AsI take it from the Latin word actus, a deede: a 
dayes worke of a plowe in tilling the ground. 

“ Bailif. It maybeso. Fora plowwill ayre [plough] an acre a day.” 

The fields bearing the name “day-work” were bundles of ploughed 
strips or yokings. The bundles were known as furlongs, shots, or 
flats, and were surrounded by grass balks covered with bushes, of 
which a few examples yet remain in the adjacent parish of Eccles- 
field. “ Flats,” “ shots,” or “shuts,” and “furlongs ” are common in 
the field-names of the district. From these particulars we may 
draw the inference—and it is a most important one—that the acre 
was originally not only the measure of a day’s ploughing, but that its 
size varied according to the nature of the soil. In the bilingual 
dialogue of Aélfric, written in the tenth century, it is said-to be the 
duty of the “earthling” (in Bradfield the yokel) to plough every 
day a full acre or more, and an Anglo-Saxon charter, dated 837, men- 
tions yokes (gzoc) of earth-lands or plough-lands. ‘The equivalent of 
a day’s-work or yoking is found in monkish Latin as jornale, and in 
classical Latin as sugerum. 
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As this village is one of the places included in the Poll Tax 
Returns of the year 1379, we know who and what its inhabitants were 
just before Chaucer had begunto write the “Canterbury Tales.” In 
that year the vi//afa, or little community—it is called vé//ata in the 
Returns—contained 396 persons (man and wife being reckoned as one) 
who were able to pay the tax, the lowest amount paid being 4d. ; a 
sum then equivalent to the value of a gallon of red wine. Two 
cattle merchants, the most prosperous inhabitants of the community, 
paid 1s. each. Five persons are described as “ wrights,” one as a 
“souter,” or cobbler, and another as a “marschall,” or blacksmith. 
There were three tailors, three websters, a saddler, a mason, and a 
bowyer, or maker of bows. These artificers and the rest of the 
community paid 4d. each. Amongst the men only thirteen Christian 
names are mentioned. “Of these the most frequent by far was John, 
William and Richard coming next. The rarest names are Peter, 
Hugh, Rodulph, Alexander, and Nicholas. Amongst the women 
fourteen Christian names are mentioned, the commonest names being 
Alice and Joan, but Agnes, Margaret, and Isabella are frequent. 
The rarest names are Juliana, Beatrix, Helen, Dionysia, and Anna. 
Teutonic names, in short, are far more numerous than names ot 
Latin origin, and it is interesting to see such names as Beatrix and 
Dionysia amongst the peasantry. The poor are still fond of giving 
their children grand names, and the tendency to adopt a fashionable 
name is equally strong amongst the rich. Thus Percy, written 
Percehay in old Yorkshire records, has become fashionable, because 
it is pleasing to the ear, and because we are familiar with it as the 
surname of a famous Border family. The Bradfield people were 
then shepherds, ploughmen, and cattle-drovers, a few artificers living 
amongst them. There was no knight, no esquire, not even a franklin. 
There was no resident priest, the cure being supplied by a neighhour- 
ing monastery. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago the people of Bradfield believed 
that this village was the birthplace of “ Robin Hood.” In 1637 John 
Harrison, surveyor, made a survey of the estates of Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Arundel. In it he mentions a field near “Robin Hood’s 
Bower,” which was “ invironed with Loxley Firth,” Loxley being a 
hamlet in Bradfield. He also mentions a field called “ Little Haggas 
Croft,” wherein “is the foundation of an house or cottage where 
Robin Hood was born,” and this piece, he says, “is compassed about 
with Loxley Firth.” We are all familiar with Loxley as the name 
assumed by the famous archer, according to the ballads, and here we 
probably have the oldest written statement concerning the birthplace 
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of this hero of romance. I have noticed that “ Robin,” “ Robert,” 
and “Hob,” are common amongst the field-names of the district. 
Moreover, in this very survey “wood” is often written “ hood,” 
“Robin Hood” would thus be equivalent to “ Robin Wood,” and 
we may identify him with a wood-sprite, and possibly also he has 
been confused with Eigil, the archer, of the Norse mythology. 
Kuhn compares “Robin Hood” with Wéden, and says that in 
Holstein people call “knecht Ruprecht” Roppert. It is remark- 
able that such a statement as to the birthplace of this mythical 
person should occur in a survey of land. Land-surveyors were cre- 
dulous like other people, as John Norden was when, in- 1607, he 
said there was a well near Angleton-Patcham, in Sussex, “ which, 
when you wash your hands with it, smelleth like violets.” 


S. 0. ADDY, 




















SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
BOOK-FIRES. 


| ae which is the destruction of so many things, and destined, 

according to old Indian belief, one day to destroy the world, 
is so peculiarly the enemy of books, that the worm itself is not more 
fatal to them. Whole libraries have fallen a prey to the flames, and 
oftener, alas ! by design than accident ; the warrior always, whether 
Alexander at Persepolis, Antiochus at Jerusalem, Czesar and Omar at 
Alexandria, or General Ulrich at Strasburg (in 1870), esteeming it 
among the first duties of his barbarous calling to consign ideas and 
arts to destruction. 

But these are the fires of indiscriminate rage, due to the natural 
antagonism between civilisation and military barbarism ; it is fire, 
discriminately applied, that attaches a special interest and value to 
books condemned to it. Whether the sentence has come from Pope 
or Archbishop, Parliament or King, the book so sentenced has a 
claim on our curiosity, and as often on our respect as our disdain. 
Fire, indeed, has been spoken of as the blue ribbon of literature, and 
many a modern author may fairly regret that such a distinction is no 
longer attainable in these days of enlightened advertisement. 

‘To collect books that have been dishonoured—or honoured—in 
this way, books that at the risk of heavy punishment have been saved 
from the public fire or the common hangman, is no mean amusement 
for a bibliophilist. Some collect books for their bindings, some for 
their rarity, a minority for their contents ; but he who collects a fire- 
library makes all these considerations secondary to the associations 
of his books with the lives of their authors and their place in 
the history of ideas. Perhaps he is thereby the more rational 
collector, if reason at all need be considered in the matter ; for if 
my whim pleases myself, let him go hang who disdains or disapproves 
of it! 

All the books of such a library are not, of course, suitable for 
general reading, there being not a few disgraceful ones among them 
that fully deserved the stigma intended for them, But most are 
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innocent enough, and many of them as dull as the authors of their 
condemnation ; whilst others, again, are so sparkling and well written 
that I wish it were possible to rescue them from the oblivion that 
enshrouds them, even thicker than the dust of centuries. The English 
books of this sort naturally stand apart from their foreign rivals, and 
are roughly classified according as they deal with affairs of state or of 
the church. The original flavour has gone from many of them, like 
the scent from dried flowers, with the dispute or ephemeral motive 
that gave rise to them ; but a new flavour from that very fact has 
taken the place of the old, of the same sort that attaches to the relics 
of extinct religions or of bygone forms of life. 

The history of our country since the days of printing is exactly 
reflected in its burnt literature, and so little has the public fire been 
any respecter of class or dignity, that no branch of intellectual 
activity has failed to contribute some author whose work, or works, 
has been consigned to the flames. Our greatest poets, philosophers, 
bishops, lawyers, novelists, heads of colleges, are all represented in 
my collection, forming indeed a motley but no insipid society, wherein 
the gravest questions of government and the deepest problems of 
speculation are handled with freedom, and men who were most 
divided in their lives meet at last in a common bond of harmony. 
Cowell, the friend of prerogative, finds himself here side by side with 
Milton, the republican ; and Sacheverell, the high churchman, in 
close company with Tindal and Defoe. 

For nearly 300 years the rude censorship of fire was applied to 
literature in England, beginning naturally in that fierce religious war 
we call the Reformation, which practically constitutes the history of 
England for some two centuries. The first grand occasion of book- 
burning was in response to the Pope’s sentence against Martin Luther, 
when Wolsey went in state to St. Paul’s, and many of Luther’s pub- 
lications were burned in the churchyard during a sermon against 
them by Fisher, bishop of Rochester (1521). 

But the first printed work by an Englishman that was so treated 
was actually the Gospel. The story is too familiar to repeat, of the 
two occasions on which Tyndale’s New Testament in English was 
burnt before old St. Paul’s ; but in pausing to reflect that the book 
which met with this fiery fate, and whose author ultimately met with 
the same, is now sold in England by the million (for our received 
version is substantially ‘I'yndale’s), one can only stand aghast at the 
irony of the fearful contrast, which so wildly separated the labourer 
from his triumph. But perhaps we can scarcely wonder that our 
ancestors, after centuries of mental blindness, should have tried to 
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burn the light they were unable to bear, causing it thereby only to 
shine the brighter. 

It certainly spread with remarkable celerity; for in 1546 it 
became necessary to command all persons possessing them, to 
deliver to the bishop, or sheriff, to be openly burnt, all works 
in English, purporting to be written by Frith, Tyndale, Wickliff, 
Joye, Basil, Bale, Barnes, Coverdale, Turner, or Tracy. The ex- 
treme rarity and costliness of the works intended is the measure of 
the completeness with which this order was carried out ; but not of 
its success, for the ideas survived the books which contained them. 
A list of the books is given in Foxe (v. 566), and comprises twelve 
by Coverdale, twenty-eight by Bale, thirteen by Basil (alias Becon), 
ten by Frith, nine by ‘Tyndale, seven by Joye, six by Turner, three 
by Barnes. Some of these may still be read, but more are non- 
existent. A complete account of them and their authors would 

‘almost amount to a history of the Reformation itself ; and as they 
were burnt indiscriminately, as heretical books, they have not the 
same interest that attaches to books specifically condemned as here- 
tical or seditious. Such of them, however, as a book-lover can light 
upon—and pay for—are, of course, treasures of the highest order. 

Great numbers of books were burnt in the reigns of Edward VI. 
and Mary, but it is not till the reign of the latter that a particulaz 
book stands forward as maltreated in this way. And, indeed, so many 
men were burnt in the reign of Queen Mary, that the burning of par- 
ticular books may well have passed unnoticed, though pyramids of 
Protestant volumes, as Mr. D’Israeli says, were burnt in those few 
years of intolerance rampant and triumphant. The “ Historie of Italie,” 
by William Thomas (1549), is sometimes said (on what authority I 
know not) to have been not merely burnt, but burnt by the common 
hangman at this time. If so, it is the first that achieved that dis- 
tinction, a distinction generally claimed for Prynne’s “ Histriomastix” 
(1633) The fact of the mere burning is not of itself unlikely, for 
Thomas wrote very freely of the clergy at Rome and of Pope Paul 
III.: ‘By report, Rome is not without 40,000 harlots, maintained 
for the most part by the clergy and their followers.” “Oh! what a 
world it is to see the pride and abomination that the churchmen 
there maintain.” Yet Thomas himself had held a Church living, and 
had been clerk of the Council to Edward VI. He was among the 
ablest men of his time, and wrote, among other works, a lively 
defence of Henry VIII. in a work called “ Peregryne,” on the title- 
page of which are these lines : 


He that dieth with honour, liveth for ever, 
And the defamed dead recovereth never, 
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And a sadly inglorious death was destined to be his own. For, 
shortly after Wyatt’s insurrection, he was sent to the Tower, Wyatt 
at his own trial declaring that the conspiracy to assassinate Queen Mary 
when out walking was Thomas’s, he himself having been opposed to 
it. For this cause, at all events, Thomas was hung and quartered in 
May 1554, and his head set the next day upon London Bridge. He 
assured the crowd, in a speech before his execution, that he died 
for his country. Wood says he was of a hot, fiery spirit, that had 
sucked-in damnable principles. Possibly they were not otherwise 
than sensible, for if he died on Wyatt’s evidence alone, one cannot 
feel sure that he died justly. But had the insurrection only succeeded, 
what an amount of misery might have been spared to England, and 
how dark a page been lacking from the dark history of Christianity ! 

Thomas’s book was republished in 1561; but the first edition, that 
of 1549, is, of course, the right one to possess ; though its fate has 
caused it to be extremely rare. 

Coming now to Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the comparative rarity 
of book-burning is an additional testimony to the wisdom of her 
government. But (to say nothing of books that were prohibited or 
got their printers or authors into trouble) certain works, religious, 
political, and poetical, achieved the distinction of being publicly 
burnt, and they are works that curiously illustrate the manners of 
the time. 

The most important under the first of these heads are the trans- 
lations of the works of Hendrick Niclas, of Leyden, Father of the 
Family of Love, or House of Charity, which were thought dangerous 
enough to be burnt by Royal Proclamation on October 13, 1579 ; so 
that such works as the “ Joyful Message of the Kingdom,” “ Peace 
upon Earth,” the “ Prophecy of the Spirit of Love,” and others, are 
now exceedingly rare and costly. There are many extracts from the 
first of these in Knewstub’s Confutation of its “monstrous and 
horrible blasphemies ” (1579), wherein I fail to recognise either the 
blasphemies or their confutation, nor do I find anything but sense 
in Niclas’s letter to two daughters of Warwick, whom he seeks to dis- 
suade from suffering death on a matter of conformity to certain 
Church ceremonies. He insists on the life or spirit of Christ as of 
more importance than any ceremony. “ How well would they do 
who do now extol themselves before the simple, and say that they 
are the preachers of Christ, if they would first learn to know Christ 
before they made themselves ministers of him.” ‘ Whatever is 
served without the spirit of Christ, it is an abomination to God,” 

But the young persons seem to have preferred death to his advice, 
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Probably the Family of Love were misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented, both as regards their doctrines and their practices. Camden 
says that ‘‘ under a show of singular integrity and sanctity, they insinu- 
ated themselves into the affections of the ignorant common people ;” 
that they regarded as reprobate all outside their Family, and deemed 
it lawful to deny on oath whatsoever they pleased. Niclas, accord- 
ing to Fuller, “ wanted learning in himself and hated it in others.” 
That is probable enough ; also that his disciples allegorised the 
Scriptures (like the Alexandrian Fathers before them), and counter- 
feited revelations. Fuller adds that they “grieved the Comforter, 
charging all their sins on God’s Spirit, for not effectually assisting 
them against the same... . sinning on design that their wicked- 
ness might be a foil to God’s mercy, to set it off the brighter.” But 
that they were Communists, Anarchists, or Libertines, there is no 
evidence ; and the Queen’s menial servant who wrote and presented 
to Parliament an apology for the service of Love probably complained 
with justice of their being “defamed with many manner of false 
reports and lies.” This availed nothing, however, against public 
opinion ; and so the Queen commanded by proclamation “that the 
civil magistrate should be assistant to the ecclesiastical, and that the 
books should be publicly burnt.” The sect, however, long survived 
the burning of its books. 

But already it was not enough to burn books of an unpopular 
tendency, cruelty against the author being plainly progressive from 
this time forward to the atrocious penalties afterwards associated with 
the presence of Laud in the Star Chamber. All our histories tell of 
John Stubbs, of Lincoln’s Inn, who, when his right hand had been 
cut off for a literary work, with his left waved his hat from his head 
ahd cried “ Long live the Queen!” The punishment was out of all 
proportion to the offence. Men had a right to feel anxious when 
Elizabeth seemed on the point of marrying the Catholic Duke of 
Anjou. They remembered the days of Mary, and feared the possible 
return of Catholicism. Stubbs gave expression to this fear in a work 
entitled the ‘‘ Discoverie of a Gaping Gulf whereinto England is like 
to be swallowed by another French marriage, if the Lord forbid not 
the banes by letting her Majestie see the sin and punishment thereof” 
(1579). Page, the disperser of the book, suffered the same penalty 
as its author. 

The book made a great stir and was widely circulated, much to 
the vexation of the Queen. On September 27 appeared a very long 
proclamation calling it “a lewd, seditious book . . . bolstered 
up with manitest lies, &c.,” and commanding it, wherever found, “to be 
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destroyed (= burnt) in open sight of some public officer.” The 
book itself is written with moderation and respect, if we make 
allowance for the questionable taste of writing on so delicate a sub- 
ject at all. It is true that he calls France “a den of idolatry, a 
kingdom of darkness, confessing Belial and serving Baal”; nor does 
he spare the moral character of the Duke himself: he only desires 
that her Majesty may marry with such a house and such a person 
“as had not provoked the vengeance of the Lord.” But plain 
speaking was needed, and it is possible that the offensive book had 
something to do with saving the Queen from a great folly and the 
nation from as great a danger. 

Stubbs, one is glad to find, though maimed, was neither disgraced 
nor disheartened by his misfortune. He learnt to write with his left 
hand, and wrote so much better with that than many people with their 
right, that Lord Burleigh employed him many years afterwards (1587) 
to compose an answer to Cardinal Allen’s work, “A Modest Answer 
to English Persecutors.” After that I lose sight of Stubbs. 

The strong feeling against Episcopacy, which first meets us in 
works like Fish’s “‘ Supplication of Beggars,” or Tyndale’s “ Practice 
of Prelates,” and which found vent at last, as a powerful contributory 
cause, in the Revolution of the seventeenth century, was most 
clearly pronounced under Elizabeth in the famous tracts known as 
those of Martin Marprelate; and in these most bitterly in a small 
work that was burnt by order of the bishops, entitled a “ Dialogue 
wherein is plainly laide open the tyrannical dealing of lord bishops 
against God’s Church, with certain points of doctrine, wherein they 
approve themselves (according to D. Bridges his judgement) to be 
truely bishops of the Divell” (1589). This is shown in a sprightly 
dialogue between a Puritan and Papist, a jack of both sides, and an 
Idol (ze. church) minister, wherein the most is made’ of such facts 
as that the Bishop of St. David’s was summoned before the High 
Commission for having two wives living, and that Bishop Culpepper, 
of Oxford, was fond of hawking and hunting. It is significant that 
this little tract was reprinted in 1640, on the eve of the Revolution. 

I pass now to a book of great political and historical interest : 
** The Conference about the Succession to the Crown of England ” 
(1594), attributed to Doleman, but really the handiwork of Parsons, 
the Jesuit, Cardinal Allen, and others. In the first part, a civil 
lawyer shows at length that lineal descent and propinquity of blood 
are not of themselves sufficient title to the Crown; whilst in the 
second part a temporal lawyer discusses the titles of particular 
claimants to the succession of Queen Elizabeth. Among these, that 
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of the Earl of Essex, to whom the book was dedicated, is discussed ; 
the object of the book being to baffle the title of King James to the 
succession, and to fix it either on Essex or on the Infanta of Spain. 
No wonder it gave great offence to the Queen, for it advocated also 
the lawfulness of deposing her ; and it throws some light on those 
intrigues with the Jesuits which at one time formed so marked an 
incident in the eventful career of that unfortunate earl. Great efforts 
were made to suppress it, and there is a tradition that the printer 
was hanged, drawn, and quartered. 

The book itself has played a part in our history, for not only was 
Milton’s “ Defensio” mainly taken from it, but it formed the chief 
part of Bradshaw’s long speech at the condemnation of Charles I. 
In 1681, when Parliament was debating the subject of the exclusion 
of the Duke of York from the succession, it was thought well to 
reprint it ; but only two years later it was among the books which 
had the honour of being condemned to the flames by the University 
of Oxford, in its famous and loyal book-fire of 1683. 

But if the history of the book was eventful, how much more so 
was that of its chief author, the famous Robert Parsons, first of 
Balliol College, and then of the Order of Jesus! Parsons was a very 
prince of intrigue. To say that he actually tried to persuade 
Philip II. to send a second Armada ; that he tried to persuade the 
Earl of Derby to raise a rebellion, and then is suspected of having 
poisoned him for not consenting; that he instigated an English 
Jesuit to try to assassinate the Queen; and, among other plans, 
wished to get the Pope and the Kings of France and Spain to appoint 
a Catholic successor to Elizabeth, and to support their nominee by 
an armed confederacy, is to give but the outline of his energetic 
career. The blacksmith’s son certainly made no small use of his 
time and abilities. His life is the history in miniature of that of his 
order as a body; that same body whose enormous establishments in 
England at this day are in such bold defiance of the Catholic Emanci- 
pation Act, which makes even their residence in this kingdom illegal. 

Doleman’s “ Conference” was answered in a little bock by Peter 
Wentworth, entitled “A Pithy Exhortation to Her Majesty for 
establishing her successor to the Crown,” in which the author advo- 
cated the claims of James I. The book was written in terms of 
great humility and respect, the author not being ignorant, as he 
quaintly says, “that the anger of a Prince is as the roaring of a Lyon, 
and even the messenger of Death.” But this he was to learn by 
personal experience, for the Queen, incensed with him for venturing 
to advise her, not only had his bogk burnt, but sent him to the 
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Tower, where, like so many others, he died. So at least says a 
printed slip in the Grenville copy of his book. 

But Wentworth is better and more deservedly remembered for his 
speeches than his book—his famous speeches in 1575, and again in 
1587, in Parliament in defence of the Commons’ Right of Free Speech, 
for both of which he was temporarily committed to the Tower. 
Rumours of what would please or displease the Queen, or messages 
from the Queen, like that prohibiting the House to interfere in matters 
of religion, in those days reduced the rights of the House to a nullity. 
Wentworth’s chief question was “ Whether this Council be not a place 
for any member of the same here assembled, freely and without con- 
trol of any person or danger of laws, by bill or speech to utter any of 
the griefs of this Commonwealth whatsoever, touching the service of 
God, the safety of the prince and this noble realm.” Yet so servile was 
the House of that period, that on both occasions it disclaimed and 
condemned its advocate—on the first occasion actually not allowing 
him to finish his speech. Yet, fortunately, both his speeches live, 
well reported in the Parliamentary Debates. 

To pass from politics to poetry : little as Archbishop Whitgift’s 
proceedings in the High Commission endear his name to posterity, 
I am inclined to think he may be forgiven for cleansing Stationers’ 
Hall by fire, in 1599, of certain works purporting to be. poetical ; 
such works, namely, as Marlowe’s “ Elegies of Ovid,” which appeared 
in company with Davies’s “ Epigrammes,” Marston’s “‘ Metamorphosis 
of Pigmalion’s Image,” Hall’s “ Satires,” and Cutwode’s “ Caltha 
Poetarum ; or, The Bumble Bee.” The latter is a fantastic poem 
of 187 stanzas about a bee and a marigold, and deserved the fire 
rather for its dulness than for the reasons which justified the cleansing 
process applied to the others, the youthful productions of men who 
were destined to attain celebrity in very different directions of life. 

Marlowe, like Shakespeare, from an actor became a writer of 
plays; but though Ben Jonson extolled his “mighty muse,” I 
doubt whether his “ Edward II.,” “ Dr. Faustus,” or “Jew of Malta ” 
are now widely popular. Anthony Wood has left a very disagreeable 
picture of Marlowe’s character, which one would fain hope is over- 
drawn ; but the dramatist’s early death in a low quarrel prevented 
him from ever redeeming his early offences, as a kinder fortune per- 
mitted to his companions in the Stationers’ bonfire. 

Marston came to be more distinguished for his “Satires ” than for 
his plays, his “ Scourge of Villainie ” being his chief title to fame. Of 
his “ Pigmalion ” all that can be said is, that it is not quite so bad as 
Marbwe’s “Elegies.” Warton justly says, with pompous euphemism : 
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“his stream of poetry, if sometimes bright and unpolluted, almost 
always betrays a muddy bottom.” But this muddy bottom is dis- 
cernible, not in Marston alone, it may be perceived no less in Hall’s 
“Virgidemiarum,” or Satires, of which Warton did all he could 
to revive the popularity. Hall was Marston’s rival at Cambridge, 
but Hall claims to be the first English satirist. He took Juvenal 
for his model, but the Latin of Juvenal seems to me far less obscure 
than the English of Hall. I quote two lines to show what this 
Cambridge student thought of the great Elizabethan period in which 
he lived. Referring to some remote golden age, he says : 

Then men were men; but now the greater part 

Beasts are in life, and women are in heart. 

But strange are the evolutions of men. The author of the burnt 
satires rose from dignity to dignity in the Church. He became 
successively Bishop of Exeter and Bishop of Norwich, and to this 
day his devotional works are read by thousands who have never heard 
of his satires. He was sent as a deputy to the famous Synod of 
Dort, and was faithful to his Church and king through the Civil War. 
For this in his old age he suffered sequestration and imprisonment, 
and he lived to see his cathedral turned into a barrack, and his palace 
into an ale-house, dying shortly before the Restoration, in 1656, at 
the age of 82. Bayle thought him worthy of a place in his Dic- 
tionary, but he is still worthier of a place in our memories as one of 
those great English Bishops who, like Burnet, Butler, or Tillotson, 
never put their Church before their humanity, but showed (what 
needed showing) that the Christianity of the clergy was not of necessity 
synonymous with the absolute negation of charity. 

Davies, too, Marlowe’s early friend, rose to fame, both as a poet 
ahd a statesman. But he began badly. He was disbarred from the 
Middle Temple for breaking a club over the head of another law 
student in the very dining-hall. After that he became member for 
Corfe Castle, and then successively Solicitor General and Attorney 
General for Ireland. He was knighted in 1607. Qne of the best 
books on that unhappy country is his “Discovery of the true causes 
why Ireland was never entirely subdued, nor brought under obedience 
of the Crown of England until the beginning of Her Majesty’s 
happy reign” (1611), dedicated to James I. His chief poems are his 
“Nosce Teipsum” and “ TheOrchestra.” In 1614 hewas elected for 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, and he died in 1626, aged only 57. Yet in 
that time he had travelled a long way from the days of his early 
literary companionship with Christopher Marlowe. 


The church at the end of the sixteenth century assuredly aimed 
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high. At the time the above books were burnt, it was decreed that 
no satires or epigrams should be printed in the future ; and that no 
plays should be printed without the inspection and permission of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London! But even 
that is nothing compared with that later attempt to subject the Press 
to the Church which called forth Milton’s “ Areopagitica”; there 
indeed soon came to be very little to choose between the Inquisition of 
the High Commission and the more notorious Inquisition of Rome. 

Near to the burnt works of the previous writers must be placed 
those of that prolific writer of the same period, Samuel Rowlands. 
The severity of his satire, and the obviousness of the allusions, 
caused two of his works to be burnt, first publicly, and then in 
the hall kitchen of the Stationers’ Company, in October 1600. 
These were: “ The Letting Humour’s Blood in the Headvein,” and 
“A Merry Meeting, or ’tis Merry when Knaves meet”; both of 
which subsequently reappeared under the titles respectively of 
“ Humour’s Ordinarie, where a man may be verie merrie and ex- 
ceeding well used for his sixpence,” and the “Knave of Clubs.” 
Either work would now cost much more than sixpence, and probably 
fail to make the reader very merry, or even merry at all. One of 
the epigrams, however, of the first work may be quoted as of more 
than ephemeral truth and interest : 


Who seeks to please all men each way, 
And not himself offend, 

He may begin his work to-day, 
But God knows when he’!l end. 


Little appears to be known of Rowlands, but, like Bishop Hall, 
he could turn his pen to various purposes with great facility; for 
the prayers which he is thought to have composed, and which are 
published with the rest of his works in the admirable edition of 1870, 
are of as high an order of merit as the religious works of his more 
famous contemporary. 

The only wonder is that the Archbishop did not enforce the 
burning of much more of the literature of the Elizabethan period, 
whilst he was engaged on such a crusade. He may well, however, have 
shrunk appalled from the magnitude of the task, and have thought it 
better to touch the margin than do nothing at all. And, after all, in 
those days a poet was lucky if they only burnt his poems, and not 
himself as well. In 1619 John Williams, barrister, was actually 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, for two poems which were not even 
printed, but which exist in manuscript at Cambridge to this day. 
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These were “ Balaam’s Ass” and the “ Speculum Regale.” Williams 
was indiscreet enough to predict the King’s death in 1621, and to 
send the poems secretly to his Majesty in a box. The odd thing 
is that he thought himself justly punished for his foolish freak, 
so very peculiar were men’s notions of justice in those far-off 


barbarous days. _ 





J. A. FARRER, 
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THE ROMANCE OF NATURE, 


HE numerous readers who are interested either in plants them- 
selves, or in the curious lore with which poetry and fancy have 
from the earliest ages of the world’s history invested them, will 
accord a ready welcome to the dainty and attractive little volume in 
which Mr. Thiselton Dyer has diligently collected from an infinite 
variety of sources, and woven together with considerable skill, a 
heterogeneous: mass of strange old-world myths, legends, popular 
beliefs and sayings relating to the vegetable kingdom. The author 
has evidently spared no pains in exploring the many fertile fields of 
superstition ; and the outcome of his labours is a book at once both 
instructive and entertaining. 

In the brief prefatory note to the work, attention is drawn to the 
fact that of late years a great impetus has been given to the study of 
plant-lore both in this country and on the Continent. The colossal 
work of Count A. De Gubernatis, entitled “La Mythologie des 
Plantes,” still incomplete, and the first volume of which appeared at 
Paris so far back as 1878; the “ Plant-lore Legends and Lyrics” 
of Mr. Richard Folkard ; and the Rev. Hilderic Friend’s treasury of 
floral learning—“ Flowers and Flower-lore ”—are all indicative of 
the amount of materia! which has already been quarried from this 
particular mine of research. There is every reason to believe that 
vast stores of material still remain buried in the outlying nooks and 
corners of the world, and it is quite rational to suppose that ere long 
we shall hear of the formation of a “ Plant-lore Society,” for the 
express purpose of collecting together and preserving such relics of 
plant-lore as exist in our own and other countries at the present 
time. 

The opening chapter of the work before us is devoted to a very 
interesting account of the plants which have been regarded by various 
nations of the world with mysterious awe and veneration, on account 
of their supposed personality. Thus we are told that the dwellers in 


1 The Folk-Lore of Plants, By the Rev. T. F, Thiselton Dyer, London 
Chatto & Windus, 1889, 
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the island of Sumatra pay special honour to certain trees supposed to 
embody the wood spirits. The inhabitants of the Society islands 
hold a similar tone with regard to plants. Among the Westphalian 
peasantry it is customary to inform the nearest oak-tree of any death 
which has taken place in a family; while the Wallachians believe 
that flowers are possessed of souls; and that the water-lily which 
blossoms at the gates of Paradise will judge the rest, and strictly 
inquire what they have done with their colours. 

Folk-lore teems with stories of spirit-haunted trees. In many 
parts of Europe it is an article of the popular belief that the alder 
will bleed, weep, and even give utterance to a piercing cry of anguish 
when struck by the woodman’s axe. An old legend current in 
Sweden relates how upon one occasion, as a woodcutter was pre- 
paring to raise his axe for the purpose of felling a juniper tree in a 
wood, a voice broke from the earth, crying: “ Friend, hew me not !” 
But the woodman paid no heed to the warning, and struck a heavy 
blow, whereupon blood flowed out from the roots of the tree. The 
Siamese people are careful to offer libations to trees before hewing 
them down; and the Cingalese, who place implicit faith in a 
kindred sympathy existing between plants and the human race, say 
that the cocoa-plant will wither away when beyond the reach 
of the human voice, and that the vervain and borage will only 
thrive near the abodes of men. The Manichees held that after 
Christ had sacrificed Himself for mankind His Spirit lived on in 
the vegetable kingdom. This, in all probability, accounts for an 
old popular Venetian tradition which states that the leaves of trees 
quiver with horror on the annual recurrence of Good Friday. The 
Kabyle women again speak gently to the hawthorn, and pray that 
their husbands may be transformed into asses, in order that they may 
be used as beasts of burden, 

In Chapter II., Mr. Dyer reviews some of the primitive notions 
respecting plants, and he dwells at some length upon that strange 
idea having reference to the descent of the human race from a tree, 
which he thinks, unquestionably, owed its origin to the myth of 
Yggdrasil, the Tree of the Universe. No little uncertainty exists 
among comparative mythologists as to the identity of this tree. 
Some incline to the belief that it was the ash ; others have conceived 
it to be identical with the “ Robur Jovis,” or sacred oak of Geismar, 
destroyed by Boniface, and the Irminsul of the Saxons. According 
to the Edda, all mankind are descended from the ash and the elm, 
into which was breathed the power of life by Odin and his two 
brothers, Hoenis and Lodr, when journeying over the earth, The 
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notion of tree descent is, of course, one of very great antiquity. 
Both Homer and Virgil have referred to it in their writings; as also 
have Juvenal, Hesiod, and Euripides. 

The plant-worship, which holds so prominent a place in the 
history of the primitive races of mankind, would appear to have 
sprung from a perception of the beauty and utility of trees. Survi- 
vals of this still linger on in many parts of Europe. The peasants 
in Bohemia will sally forth into their gardens before sunrise on Good 
Friday, and, falling upon their knees before a tree, will exclaim: “I 
pray, O green tree, that God may make thee good.” At night time 
they will run to and fro about their gardens, crying: “ Bud, O trees, 
bud, or I will flog you.” In our own country the Devonshire 
farmers and their men will, to this day, go out into their orchards 
after supper on the evening of Twelfth-day, carrying with them a 
large milk-pail of cider, with roasted apples pressed into it. All 
present hold in their hands an earthenware cup filled with liquor, 
and, taking up their stand beneath those apple-trees which have 
borne the most fruit, address them in these words : 

Health to thee, good apple tree, 


Well to bear pocket fulls, hat fulls, 
Peck fulls, bushel bag fulls ! 


simultaneously dashing the contents of their cups over the trees. 
The observance of this ceremony, which is locally known as “ was- 
sailing,” is enjoined by Thomas Tusser in his work entitled, “ Five 
Hundred Points of Good Husbandry,” wherein he bids the husband- 


man : 
Wassail the trees, that they may bear 


You many a plum and many a pear; 
For more or less fruit they will bring, 
As you do them wassailing, 


In most countries, certain plants are to be found associated with 
witches and their craft. Shakespeare causes one of his witches to 
discourse of root of ‘‘ hemlock digg’d i’ the dark” ; likewise also of 
“slips of yew sliver’d in the moon’s eclipse.” Vervain was in olden 
times known as “the enchanter’s plant” ; rue, again, was regarded as 
an antidote against their spells. and machinations. Their partiality 
for certain trees is well known. According to Grimm, the ‘trysting 
place of the Neapolitan witches was a walnut-tree near Benevento. 
In walnut and elder trees they are also said to be in the habit of 
lurking at nightfall. Witches, too, had their favourite flowers. 
Among these the fox-glove was known as the “‘ witches’ bells” ; the 
harebell as the “ witches’ thimbles.” Tradition asserted that on 
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moonlight nights they might be seen flying through the air, mounted 
on the stems of the ragwort, reeds, or bulrushes, Throughout 
Germany it is believed that witches career through the midnight 
skies on hay. Many plants were pressed into the service of charms 
and spells for the detection of witches and evil spirits, when wander- 
ing about on their nefarious errands, particularly the St. John’s wort, 
still largely worn by the German peasantry as a kind of amulet on 
St. John’s Eve. It was an old belief that all baptized persons, whose 
eyes had been steeped in the green juice of the inner bark of the 
elder tree, would be enabled to detect witches anywhere. The same 
property, according to German folk-lore, is possessed by the wild 
radish, ivy, and saxifrage on Walpurgis night. Among other plants 
which have had the reputation of averting the crafts and subtleties of 
witchcraft, the juniper, holly, mistletoe, little pimpernel, herb paris, 
cyclamen, angelica, herb betony, rowan-tree, bracken, and twigs of 
the ash, may be mentioned. In the Rhine district the water-lily is 
regarded as antagonistic to sorcery. Lavender is believed in 
Tuscany to possess the power of averting the evil eye. Olive 
branches are said to keep the witches from the cottage doors in the 
rural districts of Italy, and the Russian peasantry will lay aspen upon 
the grave of a witch to prevent her spirit from walking abroad, or 
exercising any evil influence over her neighbours. 

The devil, as Mr. Dyer tells us, is largely associated with both 
the names and legends of plants. Thus an old folk-tale relates that 
the thorns of the eglantine point downwards, for the reason that, 
when his Satanic Majesty was thrust out of heaven, he endeavoured 
to regain his lost position by constructing a ladder composed of its 
thorns. We are told that parsley seed will come up only partially, 
according as the devil takes his tithe of it. The Bohemians believe 
the belladonna to be a favourite plant of the Evil One, who is 
perpetually watching over it. There is but one mode of drawing 
him away from it, and that is by letting loose a black hen on 
Walpurgis night, after which he will run. It is the belief of the 
Russians that the sowthistle belongs to the devil: and the country 
folk in Swabia say that if fern seed be brought by him between the 
hours of eleven and twelve on the night of the Nativity, it will enable 
the bearer to perform as much work as twenty ordinary men. In the 
southern counties of England it is supposed that the devil places his 
cloven foot upon the blackberries on Michaelmas Day, and ill-luck 
is certain to befall anyone who attempts to gather them for the rest 
of the year. We find a whole host of plants having reputed per- 
sonal associations with the enemy of the human race. Jn Wales 
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the stitchwort, and in Germany the henbane, both go by the name 
of the “ devil’s eye.” One of the orchid tribe is known among the 
Germans as “ Satan’s hand” ; the plantain is “the devil’s head” in 
some places ; certain kinds of ground-moss are called “devil’s 
claws.” The house-leek, we are further told, is sometimes desig- 
nated “ devil’s beard” ; the clematis is frequently termed “ devil’s 
thread ” ; toad-flax serves him for ribbon ; indigo is his favourite 
dye ; and the scandix does duty as his darning needles. In some 
localities the brilliant red blossom of the tritoma goes by the name 
of the “ devil’s poker.” Ground-ivy has been frequently called the 
*‘ devil’s candlestick” ; mandrake supplies him with candles ; the 
puff-balls of the lycoperdon furnish him with a snuff-box ; the Irish 
peasantry call the nettle “devil’s apron,” and the convolvulus 
“ devil’s garter.” It appears that it is customary in certain parts of 
Germany for mothers, when they wish to deter their children from 
eating mulberries, to say to them that the devil requires them for the 
purpose of blacking his boots. 

Mr. Dyer does.not fail to recognise the claims of fairy-lore, to 
which he devotes a special chapter. He reminds us that in Wales 
the delicate white flowers of the wood-sorrel are commonly known 
as “‘ fairy bells,” from an old tradition that the “good people” were 
summoned by its chimes to their moonlight revels. Their raiment 
was woven of fairy flax, and during the prevalence of tempestuous 
weather they were supposed to seek shelter beneath the fragile 
blossoms of the wood anemone. It was also believed that the fairy 
tribe lulled their tiny offspring to rest in cradles constructed of 
tulips. One flower, Mr. Dyer tells us, which is still held in great 
esteem by them, is the common stitchwort, which the peasants of 
Devonshire have very great hesitation in plucking from the hedges, 
lest, haply, they should be led astray by pixies. The four-leaved 
clover is, we learn, regarded in fairy-lore as a magic talisman by 
reason of its enabling the wearer to detect the whereabouts of 
the denizens of the elfin world. There is a belief, widely prevalent 
in Denmark, to the effect that if a mortal takes up his stand beneath 
an elder bush at the hour of twelve on Midsummer Eve, he will be 
privileged to see the king of fairy land and his train of attendants 
pass by in solemn procession. 

The use of plants as love-charms furnishes Mr. Dyer with 
material for a very interesting chapter. Among the flowers employed 
in love divination we find the poppy, the bachelor’s buttons, the 
primrose, and in Germany the star flower and the dandelion. The 
Danish peasantry lay the St. John’s wort betwixt the beams under 
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the roof when they desire to divine their lovers; and the young 
Sicilian women are in the habit of throwing apples out of window 
into the street, which, should they be picked up by women, augur 
unfavourably for their chances of matrimony during the year. In 
Thuringia the leaves of the rose are largely employed by young 
maidens when divining their future. The mandrake is still worn by the 
French people as a love-charm, and the Bohemian maidens believe 
that if they can by any means contrive to secrete a sprig of clover 
into one of the shoes of their lover ere he prepares to set out on his 
travels, his fidelity will be secured. 

There is a notion current yet among the uncivilised races of the 
world that certain plants possess the property of revealing the hidden 
secrets of dreamland. In an interesting passage which Mr. Dyer 
quotes from the masterly work of Mr. (now Doctor) Tylor, en- 
titled ‘Primitive Culture,” we are told that it was once the practice 
of the Californian Indians to administer narcotic potions to their 
children, in order that they might gain from their ensuing visions 
information respecting their foes; and he adds subsequently that the 
Indians of Darien would concoct a similar potion from the seeds of 
the datura sanguinea, so that when it was administered to young 
children they would relapse into a state of delirium, in which they 
revealed the whereabouts of hidden treasure. Ina similar manner 
the North American Indians believed that to intoxicate themselves 
with tobacco would produce supernatural ecstasies. It is somewhat 
singular that traces of beliefs very much akin to these should be 
found to prevail in European countries to-day. The people of 
Russia, it seems, have their dream-herb—son frava it is called in 
the vernacular, which blooms during the month of April, and bears a 
flower of an azure hue. Mr. Dyer tells us that lovers place it 
beneath their pillows before retiring to rest, in order to induce 
dreams—the fulfilment of which generally takes place. The Swedes 
say that if a youth or a maiden takes care to lay nine kinds of flowers 
beneath his head on Midsummer Night he will be sure to dream of 
his or her sweetheart. To see in one’s dreams the palm-tree, the 
olive, the lily, the thistle, or the thorn, is a favourable portent ; but to 
catch sight of withered roses, walnuts, hemp, cypress, or dandelion 
portends evil or misfortune. The oak, in dreams, prognosticates 
long life ; so does the apricot, the apple, the grape, and the fig. The 
elder, onions, acorns, or plums presage ill health and sickness. To 
pluck ears of corn should apprise one that he has secret enemies. 
To dream of the juniper tree bodes evil ; to dream of plucking its 
berries, especially in winter time, is indicative of prosperity. To 
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dream of green fresh grass is most auspicious, but to dream of 
withered and faded grass signifies the near approach of misfortune 
and sickness. 

A great deal of curious weather-lore surrounds many of our common 
plants and herbs, and Mr. Dyer assures us that the dwellers in rural 
districts, both at home and abroad, give implicit credence to very 
much of it. The strewing of branches of the ash-tree over the fields 
on the first day of Lent is believed by the Swedish peasantry to benefit 
the crops sown therein as much as three days of showers and three 
days of sun. Rainy weather on Easter Sunday augurs badly for the 
hay, though favourably for the harvest. If the bramble is seen to 
bloom early in June, the farmers may look forward to an early 
harvest. “Spring has not arrived,” say the peasantry in the 
northern counties of England, “till you can set your foot on twelve 
daisies.” ‘‘ It’s always cold when the blackthorn comes into flower ” 
is a proverb familiar in the mouths of the country folk in Surrey. 
The hanging of withered leaves upon the boughs of trees in October 
presages a frosty winter and a heavy fall of snow. An abundance 
of haws betokens a hard winter, and a profusion of blossom on the 
broom indicates a fruitful year of corn. In the western counties of 
England it is believed that, as soon as the mulberry trees burst into 
leaf, the frost ceases. ‘There is apparently no end to the items of 
weather plant lore, and, as Mr. Dyer observes, there is scarcely a 
county of England in which they are not to be found; many of 
them being nothing more nor less than modifications of one and the 
same belief. 

From weather plants, Mr. Dyer passes to plant proverbs, of which 
he has collected a goodly store. “It is as long in coming as Cotswold 
barley” is, we learn, a proverb current in Gloucestershire. When the 
Wiltshire peasant wishes to convey the idea of durability to a person 
with whom he is speaking, he will observe : 


An eldern stake and a blackthorn ether (¢.¢., hedge) 
Will make a hedge to last for ever; 


in allusion to a notion current in that county—elder stakes last 
longer in the ground than iron bars of the same size. Among 
Devonshire folk it is not unusual to hear the phrase, “ She has given 
him turnips,” when a young woman has jilted her lover. In the 
Midland counties, there is a very common saying to the effect that 
“if there are no kegs or seeds in the ash trees, there will be no king 
within the twelvemonth.” When a person’s labours are productive 
of results far other than those anticipated, he will be told, “You set 
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Saffron and there came up wolfsbane.” Many English country-folk 
will be found to incline to the belief that “A parsley field will 
bring a man to his saddle and a woman to her grave,” as well as to 
the notion that “ where parsley’s grown in the garden there will be 
death before the year’s out.” Devonshire people hold it to be ex- 
tremely unlucky to transplant parsley, and the Hampshire peasantry 
are loth to give it away lest ill-luck overtake them. It is a popular 
saying in Northamptonshire, that when gorse “is out of bloom, 
kissing is out of season,” and the Warwickshire gardeners say that if 


you 
Plant your sage and rue together, 


The sage will grow in any weather. 


The twe valuable and interesting essays from the pen of Miss 
Agnes Lambert, on the “Ceremonial Use of Flowers,” which 
appeared in the JVineteenth Century, in 1878 and 1880, have 
furnished Mr. Dyer with much useful matter for his chapter on 
“ Plants and their Ceremonial Use.” Reference is made to the floral 
festivals of ancient Rome—festivals which were held in honour of the 
advent of spring, survivals of which are to be found in our own May 
Day celebrations, and the well-flowerings observed at Tissington in 
Derbyshire on the Ascension Day. The ancient world conducted 
its floral ceremonies on a gigantic scale. Mr. Dyer tells us that the 
Singhalese chronicles make mention of the Ruanwellé dagoba 
(measuring 270 feet in height) being festooned with floral garlands 
from its pedestal to pinnacle, until it presented the appearance of a 
single bouquet. On the same authority, we are informed that during 
the fifteenth century a certain potentate presented at the shrine of 
the tooth, 6,480,320 sweet-scented flowers ; and two centuries pre- 
viously, one of the regulations of the temple at Dambedenia directed 
that there should be presented thereon “every day an offering of 
100,000 blossoms, and each day a different kind of flower.” It is 
interesting to note what an important part the floral world has played, 
and does still, in the various rites and ceremonies attendant upon 
marriages and funerals. In many parts of Germany it is customary to 
present a wreath of the mystic plant vervain to a newly-married bride, 
and an almond to both bride and bridegroom at the wedding break- 
fast. In our own country it was once the practice to present a bride 
with a bouquet composed, as we learn from Herrick, of such homely 
flowers as the rose, the pansy, the ladysmock, and the gentle-blush. 

To enter into anything approaching full details of the funeral use of 
flowers in ancient and modern times would require, as Mr. Dyer 
observes, a good-sized volume instead of a single chapter, so great 
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and varied isthe wealth of factand fancy in which this particular branch 
of flower-lore abounds. Few things strike the student of the literature 
of ancient Greece and Rome more forcibly than the frequent allusions 
which the great writers of antiquity make to the use of flowers in the 
propitiation of their deities and in the various funeral rites and 
ceremonies of the ancient world. Those who are familiar with the 
writings of A=schylus will remember how the “ father of tragedy,” in 
his play of “The Persians,” depicts the terror-stricken Atossa as 
endeavouring to calm her gloomy forebodings by propitiating the 
gods, at the tomb of Dareias—dv6n wXexra tapddpov yaiacg rékva— 
with “ twined wreaths of flowers, the children of all-bearing earth,” 
to quote Dean Plumptre’s beautiful rendering of the passage. So, 
too, in the “ Epistles of Alciphron,” we find Petola complaining that 
she knows her lover is a mourner, because he sends her “ garlands 
and roses as if to deck a premature grave.” It is clear that floral 
wreaths and chaplets were very extensively used among the Romans 
on the funeral obsequies. It is the dying Antonius who observes : 
Manibus est imis rosa grata, et grata sepulchris, 
Et rosa flos florum ; 

and it is Ovid who, during his sojourn in a strange land, begs his 
spouse to celebrate his obsequies after death, and to offer “ chaplets 
wet with tears” at his tomb. The polyanthus, myrtle, and amaranth 
were the chief flowers strewn by the Greeks over tombs ; asphodel 
and mallow being usually planted around them. Many nations 
of the world at the present time adhere to the ancient practice of 
strewing flowers over the resting places of the dead, and of placing 
them in coffins. The French are in the habit of depositing roses 
and orange blossoms in the coffins of the young; and in certain 
districts of Italy it is customary to besprinkle the graves of all who 
die in childhood or early youth with the periwinkle. For a similar 
purpose the Chinese plant roses and anemones; and the natives of 
the Malay Peninsula employ basil, the Mexicans the Indian carna- 
tion, and the devotees of Buddha tamarisk. Amongst ourselves 
several plants have been used. The poet Gay enumerates sprigs of 
rosemary, daisy, butter’d flower and endive blue; Samuel Pepys 
speaks of sage, and Coles before him of “cypresse garlands and 
bayes,” and Shakespeare alludes infer alia to the yew. 

Mr. Dyer finds space for a variety of nice points connected with 
the origin and history of plant names. The number of countries 
which have contributed their quota to the nomenclature of English 
plants is legion. Beginning with France we have the dent de lion— 
lion’s tooth—whence we derive our dandelion. The flower-de-luce, 
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again, which Mr. Dyer thinks was a name applied to the iris, comes 
to us through the French fleur de Louis—tradition asserting that this 
plant was worn as a device by King Louis VII. of France. Buck- 
wheat is derived from the Dutch word dockweit ; and adder’s tongue 
from a word in the same language, adderstong. In like manner 
the name tulip is traceable to the word ¢honlyban in the Persian 
language—signifying a turban. So, too, our English word lilac is 
nothing more than an Anglicised form of another word in the Persian 
tongue, viz., /i/ag. A large number of plants owe ‘their names to 
those by whom they were first discovered and introduced into other 
climes. The fuchsia stands indebted for its name to Leonard Fuchs, 
an eminent German botanist ; and the dahlia was so named in 
honour of a Swedish botanist named Dahl. A long list of plant 
names might be formed which bear what may be termed animal and 
bird prefixes—as for example horse-beans, horse-chestnuts, dog 
violets, and dog roses ; cats’ faces a name applied to the plant 
known to botanical students as the viola tricolor ; cats’ eyes, veronica 
chamedrys ; cats’ tails, and catkins. The goose-grass is known to 
the country people in Northamptonshire as pig tail, and in Yorkshire 
a name given to the fruit of the crategus oxyacantha is bull horns. 
Many plant names have been suggested by the feathered race, 
particularly goose tongue, cuckoo buds (mentioned by Shakespeare), 
cuckoo flowers, stork’s bill and crane’s bill.- One of the popular 
names of the arum is “parson in the pulpit,” and a Devonshire 
term for the sweet scadriosis is “ mournful widow.” The campion is 
not infrequently called “ plum pudding,” and in the neighbourhood 
of Torquay it is not unusual to hear fir-cones spoken of as “oysters.” 

The chapter on “ Plant Language,” although it does not by any 
means exhaust the subject, is especially worthy of notice. Among 
the plants enumerated we find the amaranth, which, from the abiding 
nature of its blossoms, was regarded by the ancients as an emblem 
of immortality, and which, in later days the poetic fancy of Milton 


imagined as 
A flower which once 
In Paradise, fast by the tree of life, 
Began to bloom ; but soon for man’s offence, 
To heaven removed, 


The green ivy is symbolic in floral language of love and constancy; 
the cypress is indicative of mourning; the laurel denotes fame, 
while the myrtle and the rose have ever been regarded as “the 
flowers of love” ; the olive is emblematic of peace ; the palm is the 
symbol of victory ; the poppy in legendary. lore is generally held to 
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be expressive of lethargy and oblivion ; the aspen, by reason of the 
tremulous action of its leaves, is held by some to be expressive of fear, 
by others, of scandal, from an old popular saying to the effect that 
its tears were distilled from the tongues of the weaker sex ; evening 
primroses indicate silent affection ; rosemary signifies remembrance ; 
vervain is a symbol of enchantment; lilies of the valley typify purity ; 
violets denote fidelity ; and the flowers of the periwinkle should 
awaken early recollections. 

Bound up with the calendar and the round of fast and festival in 
the ecclesiastical year, we find a vast amount of plant-lore. Thus, 
among the natives of Italy the dead nettle is dedicated to St. 
Vincent ; while among our Welsh neighbours the leek is associated 
with St. David’s Day. The shamrock is everywhere sported by the 
Irish people on the anniversary of St. Patrick’s Day. The garden 
daffodil, the purple pasque, and the white broom are specially 
dedicated to Eastertide. It is customary for the Swiss mountaineers 
to hang wreaths of edelweisse and amaranth over the doors and 
windows of houses yearly on Ascension Day. The townsfolk of 
Hanover make a point of gathering the lily of the valley on Whit- 
Monday, and in Russia it is usual at the close of the Whitsuntide 
season for young women to cast floral wreaths into the waters of the 
Neva in remembrance of absent friends. The pansy was held in 
honour of Trinity Sunday. The costmary was dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalene, and the sunflower has been nick-named “St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Star.” The passion-flower is an ecclesiastical emblem of 
Holy Cross Day. A species of the wood-sorrel has been dedicated 
to St. Cecilia, whose festival is annually observed on November 22. 

Considerable interest attaches to that section of Mr. Dyer’s book 
which is devoted to plants conspicuous for their sacred character. 
According to an old and widespread legend current in Hindustan, 
Brahma “came forth from the verdant stem” of the lotus—a plant 
revered ‘by the inhabitants of ancient Egypt, and yet held in the 
highest veneration among the natives of Asiatic countries. The 
natives of Java profess great regard for the peepul-tree. So do the 
Buddhists of Thibet, to whom it is known as the bridge of safety, 
across which mortals wend their way into the unseen world. Among 
the Persians and the Jews, the pomegranate was held in the deepest 
reverence from an old tradition which imagined it to have been the 
identical forbidden fruit of which our first parents partook in the 
terrestrial Paradise. The association of the Virgin Mary with plants 
is much more extensive than might at first be imagined. To begin 
with, all white flowers were considered “typical of her purity and 
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holiness,” and thus came to be consecrated to her festivals. In 
course of time the lily and the rose became especially associated 
with her Ladyship. The latter received special recognition from 
S. Dominic, who, with direct reference to the Virgin, instituted a 
devotion of the rosary. There is a very interesting legend, too 
current in Oxfordshire connecting her name with the spotted persi- 
caria, which says that she was in the habit of preparing ointment 
from its leaves, and that upon one occasion she searched for it in 
vain. When her need for it had passed away, adds the legend, she 
found it, and straightway condemned it. On its leaves, say the 
rustics, may yet be seen the imprint of her finger. In Buckingham- 
shire, the white lily is dedicated to the Virgin under the name of the 
“Lady lily”; and in certain parts of Prussia the holy grass is held 
sacred to her. One of the names which the French people have 
given to the fox-glove is doigts de da Vierge. Very numerous are 
the flowers which have been connected with “Our Lady’s” vesture. 
The cuckoo-flowers, which in early spring time “ do paint the meadows 
with delight,” are popularly known as “ Our Lady’s smocks.” A 
common name for the maiden-hair fern is “ Virgin’s hair,” and & 
species of orchids has received the popular appellation of “Our 
Lady’s hands.” The little pink does duty as “ Lady’s cushion” ; 
the campanula serves her as a “looking-glass” ; and the cowslip is 
often called “Our Lady’s bunch of keys.” ‘Lady’s candlestick” was 
a name once given to a species of primula ; “ Lady’s thimble ” to the 
harebell. 

Some curious plant stories are related in various countries anent 
the flight of the Holy Family into the land of Egypt. Thus itis said 
that the “rose of Jericho” sprang up to mark out the route they 
took. Bavarian tradition asserts that one of the trees, beneath whose 
spreading shade they sought shelter, wasa hazel. Other traditions say 
that both the pine and the juniper concealed them from the vigilance 
of Herod’s soldiery. On the contrary, the aspen alone of all the 
trees of the forest refused to droop low its branches in reverential 
adoration as the Holy Family took their way ; while the broom and the 
chick-pea rustled and crackled, and the flax bristled up. The intro- 
duction of Christianity into Europe exercised a considerable influence 
upon plant-lore, some of the most interesting and beautiful of its 
stories being connected with the Cross and Passion of the Redeemer. 
The Swedes believe that the rod with which He was scourged was 
cut from the dwarf birch-tree. That is the reason, say they, of the 
stunted appearance it presents. Other legends say that it was com- 
posed of a branch of weeping-willow. Numerous plants put forth 
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their claims to the honour, or rather dishonour, of having formed the 
Saviour’s thorn crown. Among these we find the bramble, the 
whitethorn, the boxthorn, the wild hyssop; in Germany, the holly ; 
and in Oriental climes, the wadk, a species of blackthorn. The 
spotted persicaria, the arum, the purple orchis, and the red anemone 
are each traditionally said to have been stained with the blood which 
started from the Saviour’s brow as He hung upon the accursed tree. 
Plant-lore serves to show in a remarkable degree how deep an 
interest the Cross of the Redeemer has ever possessed for mankind. 
The very name of the tree which furnished the wood from which it 
was constructed has always been a matter of conjecture. Some, in 
common with Sir John Mandeville, believe it to have been fashioned 
of the wood obtained from four trees, viz., the cedar, the cypress, the 
palm, and the olive. Others, again, have conceived that it was the 
aspen, whose leaves have ever since been in a state of perpetual 
tremor. Grecian legendary lore assigns the unenviable distinction to 
the holm oak. According to a very ancient popular tradition, all the 
trees of the forest met together in solemn conclave shortly after the Jews 
had resolved upon crucifying the Son of God, and resolutely deter- 
mined that they would refuse to lend their wood for the construction 
of His Cross. To this decision, it is said, all the trees rigidly adhered 
save the holm oak, which, while its companions crumbled away into 
atoms as often as the woodmen attempted to hew them down for the 
Cross, quietly permitted itself to be pressed into their service, and 
thenceforward a curse rested upon it. In like manner, the tree upon 
which the traitorous disciple hanged himself is enveloped in obscurity. 
Popular tradition has fixed upon the elder, though Gerarde, in his 
* Herball,” identifies it with the wild carob, and Sicilian tradition 
with the tamarisk. 

Most people who have lived in the rural districts of England know 
very well how fond—* amazin’’’ fond—the rustic population are of 
dosing themselves with medicines, especially those medicines prepared 
from plants and herbs by the “wise woman,” of which one at least is to 
be found in almost every country village. And it is really astonishing to 
note the implicit confidence which the peasantry place in the healing 
properties of certain plants. Visit any village in Cornwall, and you 
will be told that club moss, if properly gathered, holds good against 
all diseases of the eye. Inquire of the Lincolnshire plough-boy, and he 
will tell you that the best cure for a pair of eyes affected by rheuma- 
tism is a poultice composed of rotten apples. Nothing, according to 
Derbyshire and Midland folk-lore, will so effectually exterminate 
warts as the juice of the dandelion. To cure themselves of ague 
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the German peasants will walk round and round an oak-tree saying 


meanwhile : 
Good evening, thou good one old ; 


I bring thee warm and the cold. 


To rid himself of the toothache a Danish peasant will put an elder 
twig into his mouth and then stick it into a wall, saying : “ Depart thou 
evil spirit!’’ The natives of Finland endeavour to effect a cure of 
ague by scraping the green mould off the walls of a church and then 
swallowing it. A favourite mode of treating rheumatism in Lincoln- 
shire is to carry about a potato or a horse-chestnut on some part of the 
person. Among the French people amulets formed of mistletoe are 
largely worn as antidotes against sickness. Suffolk people possess the 
notion that, to cure agve, the sufferer should eat sage leaves for nine 
successive mornings fasting. In Thuringia it is believed that ifa person 
eats sage three days after he has had a tooth extracted, he will hence- 
forth enjoy freedom from toothache. A Cornish remedy for a scald 
or for diseases of an inflammatory nature, is nine leaves of the bramble 
moistened in spring water, and a Westphalian specific for gout is apple 
juice mixed with saffron. Innumerable plants are, and have been, 
used in the treatment of hydrophobia. Angelica, madworts, beet- 
root, digitalis, and rose leaves are some of them. A rose-leaf poul- 
tice is a Grecian remedy. From the days of Pliny until now almonds 
have been held efficacious in the cure of inebriety. Cabbage juice 
mixed with honey was an old remedy for hoarseness. Our ancestors 
resorted largely to arum water during the ravages of the plague ; 
and Old Gerarde waxes eloquent over “the distilled water of broom 
flowers,” which he informs us Bluff King Hal was in the habit of 
drinking against “ surfeits and diseases.” 

Perhaps one of the most interesting sections of plant-lore is that 
which deals with their legendary history. When and how these 
legendary histories, which are found under various forms in al 
countries, originated, few or ‘none can tell. Migration professes to 
account for many of them, but not all. Doubtless we shall never 
be able to solve satisfactorily the problem of their ubiquity, and we 
must therefore rest content with accepting them as relics of the 
belief of by-gone ages. 

The Russians have a very curious legend which says that the 
rush and the thistle are the abodes of the Evil One. They say that 
soon after the creation the Almighty was one day met by Satan who 
begged that he might be rewarded for his share in creating the world 
by a gift of oats and buckwheat. The request was granted, whereat 


the joy of the Evil One was so great that he danced. ‘Why do’st 
F2 
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thou dance?” inquired a wolf who was passing by. Struck with 
amazement at human accents proceeding out of the mouth of an 
animal, Satan quite forgot for the moment what it was that he had 
received, so he replied that he was dancing because he had just been 
presented with the rush and the thistle! 

Still more curious is the old Japanese legend which professes to 
account for the origin of the tea-plant. Somewhere about the year 
519 A.D., a certain Buddhist priest of great sanctity paid a visit to 
the celestial empire, and in order to devote himself entirely to the 
service of God, he solemnly vowed upon one occasion that he 
would not go to sleep for the remainder of his earthly life, but spend 
his time in perpetual meditation. Years rolled by, until at last one 
sultry day, nature asserted herself, and the poor devotee of Buddha 
fell fast asleep. So great was his remorse when he awoke that, in 
order to preclude the possibility of a repetition of slumber, he there 
and then cut off both his eyelashes and flung them on the ground. 
Passing by the spot next day, great was his astonishment at beholding 
each eyelash metamorphosed into a shrub and exhibiting “ the form 
of an eyelid bordered with lashes, and possessing the gift of 
hindering sleep. From these two shrubs, concludes the legend, 
sprang the tea-plant. 

Curious, too, is the story which connects “ the winter thorn which 
blooms at Christmas, mindful of Our Lord,” with St. Joseph of 
Arimathea. Attended by eleven missionaries St. Joseph visited this 
country in order to convert it to Christianity, and, while preaching to 
our heathen forefathers at Glastonbury on Christmas Day, he is said 
to have thrust his staff into the ground in confirmation of his Divine 
mission. Immediately it took root and grew up, annually bursting 
into blossom on the feast of the Nativity. During the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the Puritans demolished the parent treé, but descendants 
from slips which had been cut from it are stated to be yet in exis- 
tence, and yet maintain the peculiarity of putting forth their blooms 
in the depths of winter. 

Several remarkably pretty legends are related in connection with 
the rose—“the flower of flowers” as Moore has termed it. Of these 
that which ascribes its origin to St. Elizabeth of Hungary is, perhaps, 
one of the less known. Elizabeth, spouse of Louis of Thuringen, 
enjoyed the reputation of being one of the most saintly women of 
the age in which she lived. Ata time when her country was being 
devastated by a terrible pestilence she constituted herself the guardian 
angel of her poor subjects—nursing them through dangerous illnesses, 
and often depriving herself of food and clothing in order that their 
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wants might be supplied. Fearing that her constant personal visits 
to the sick would expose his consort to contagion, Louis requested 
her to discontinue them. This, however, Elizabeth could not con- 
scientiously bring herself to do, and she therefore continued her 
ministrations. One day while out on an errand of mercy, carrying a 
quantity of provisions in her apron, she met her husband, and, not 
caring to incur his displeasure, she kept her apron tightly closed until 
Louis forced it open—when lo ! instead of food numbers of fragrant 
scented roses fell to the ground, which Louis imagined she had 
been gathering for the purpose of adorning her apartments. 

Gladly would we dwell at greater length upon the varied contents 
of Mr. Dyer’s pleasing and fascinating work, but lack of space forbids. 
Enough, however, we think, has been said to induce all those who 
are capable of reading 


A lesson in each flower, 
A story in each stream and bower, 


to consult for themselves this, the latest, and, in many respects, the 
most interesting, contribution to the literature of plant-lore. 


WILLIAM SYDNEY, 
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OUR ARCHIVES. - 


ITHIN the latter half of this century the history of England 

is being gradually re-written. The period of the Norman 
Conquest has been presented to us in an entirely new light by Dr. 
E. A. Freeman. Mrs. Green has recently given us the reign of 
Henry the Second. The late Mr. William Longman wrote a careful 
and accurate biography of our third Edward. The reign of Richard 
the Third has engaged the attention of Mr. James Gairdner, editor of 
the “State Papers of Henry the Eighth.” The History of Mr. Froude 
is too well known to need more than a passing allusion. The reigns 
of James the First and of his son are being dealt with by Mr. Rawson 
Gardiner. The labours of Lord Macaulay have filled up the inter- 
val bringing down our history to the death of William the Third. 
The continuation of the nation’s story by the late Earl Stanhope is, if 
not a pleasure to peruse, most valuable as a work of reference. Only 
the reigns of the Georges have yet to be written. One of the chief 
reasons which has led to this special and critical examination of the 
different periods in our history is undoubtedly due to the facilities 
afforded to men of letters by the late Lord Romilly when Master of 
the Rolls and considerately continued by his successors, in consulting 
without fee or restriction the original authorities among our public 
muniments. When men were permitted access to the very documents 
themselves which recorded the acts and events about to be described 
by the historian, it was evident that the reign of references at second 
hand was at an end. What writer, who had really the interests of his- 
torical truth at heart, would content himself, as he proceeded with 
his narrative, with the loose statements of medieval partisans ; with 
chronicles—such as that of Croyland—which have been proved to 
be forgeries ; with the works of hasty and ignorant compilers, full of 
naccuracies which generation after generation had faithfully repro- 
auced, when he could examine for himself original grants and 
charters upon the Close and Patent Rolls, the curious and interesting 
judicial proceedings on the Plea Rolls, which throw such light upon 
the social history of our country ; the quaint financial matters in the 
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Pipe Rolls, the merits and abuses of the religious houses in the 
Augmentation Records, or the very letters themselves from kings and 
statesmen among our splendid collection of State Papers? No need 
henceforth for the historian to drink from turbid tributary streams, 
when the waters from the fountain head, fresh and pure, freely offered 
themselves. To perceive how the graceful privilege, accorded by 
successive Masters of the Rolls, has been fully availed of, we have 
but to compare the fashion in which history was written in the past 
with the new departure upon which it has recently entered. Instead 
of the dry record of dates and deeds and measures, which was for- 
merly the fashion, we have now history presented to us with a breadth 
of philosophy, an amplitude of detail and a vivifying effect, which only 
recourse to contemporary authorities could stimulate and produce. 
The story of the custody of our archives, until within quite recent 
years, is a strange illustration of gross neglect and barren interference. 
Something was always about to be done, and yet nothing was ever ac- 
tually done. Antiquaries agitated, members spouted, committees sat, 
but though the mountain appeared always in travail not even the most 
ridiculous of mice came forth. Let us proceed to substantiate this 
assertion. During the first few reigns after the establishment of the 
Norman Conquest, our legal records, as they began gradually to 
accumulate, were kept in the palace of the Sovereign; but, as soon as 
the law courts became stationary, instead of following the king from 
place to place, all documents remained in the possession of their 
respective courts, and treasurers were specially appointed to receive 
them. Thus the records of the courts of King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas were originally entrusted to the custody of the Treasurer of the 
Exchequer, but as their rolls increased in size and importance it 
became necessary to have them housed in safer and more extensive 
quarters. Accordingly, they were removed to the palace of 
Westminster, to the old Chapter ITouse- and to the cloister of the 
Abbey of Westminster ; eventually these places of deposit merged 
into the Chapter House, Poet’s Corner, Westminster, which for 
many years was known as the Chapter House repository. Upon 
the separation of the Court of Chancery from the Court of Exchequer, 
at the close, it is said, of the reign of Richard the First, the wardrobe 
in the Tower of London was used as the special store-house of the 
Chancery Records, thus laying the foundation of the Record Office in 
the Tower. It was the custom of the Masters of the Rolls, between 
the reigns of Edward the Second and Edward the Fourth, to keep 
all Chancery Records in their dwelling-house, and only to send to the 
. Tower such rolls and bundles as had accumulated ; but, after the 
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reign of our fourth Edward, the Chancery Records were lodged in 
what is now known as the Chapel of the Rolls, but which was then 
the Domus Conversorum Judaorum, or House for Converted Jews 
and Infidels, which had been annexed to the office of the Master of 
the Rolls in the reign of Edward the Third. Afterwards, an office 
was attached to this chapel, and thus arose the Record Office known 
as the Rolls’ Chapel office. 

For centuries these three places of deposit —the Chapter House, the 
Tower of London, and the Rolls—constituted the chief though not 
the only repositories for our public records. There they were hidden 
rather than lodged, and scant heed taken for their preservation. 
Occasionally a royal order was issued to investigate into the condition 
of our archives, but wars or rumours of wars arose, then interest in 
the matter died out and the inquiry was shelved. We read of Edward 
the Second in 1320 directing a writ of privy seal to the Treasurer and 
Barons of the. Exchequer “to employ proper persons to superintend, 
methodise, and digest all the rolls and other writings then remaining 
in the Treasuries of the Exchequer and in the Tower of London” ; 
his Majesty declaring that the archives had not been disposed of in 
such manner as they ought to have been for the publicservice. But 
the opposition of Lancaster and the great barons to the favourite of 
the hour soon caused all anxiety as to the welfare of rolls and parch- 
ments to drop out of consideration, and little attention was paid to 
the mandate. Again, during the reigns of Edward the Third, our 
second Richard, and Henry the Sixth, various commands were given 
at different times to bring certain records belonging to the Courts of 
Chancery and Common Pleas, then stored up in private houses, to 
be incorporated with the collection in the Tower. These removals 
were, however, very carelessly effected, for, in the reign of Edward 
the Sixth, many documents were discovered in an old house in the 
Tower, their existence being totally unknown until search was made 
for a convenient place to deposit gunpowder. So long had they 
remained propped up against the walls that much of the parchment 
was eaten away by the lime. Shortly after the accession of great and 
glorious Queen Bess it appeared as if compensation was at last to be 
obtained for past neglect. Her Majesty, being informed of the con- 
fused and perilous state of the records of parliament and chancery, 
gave orders for rooms to be prepared in the Tower to receive them, 
as “it was not meet that the records of her chancery, which were 
accounted as a principal member of the treasure belonging to herself 
and to her crown and realm, should remain in private houses and 
places.” This command, however, fared no better thanits predecessors ; 
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it was never executed and the records continued to remain in the 
Rolls Chapel. On the defeat of the Scots in their own country by 
Cromwell, the records of Scotland were seized and sent to the Tower, 
where they remained till the Restoration, at which date they were 
sent back again to Scotland by sea, but the ship was unfortunately 
wrecked and all the documents lost. At the accession of the Merry 
Monarch, William Prynne, now converted into a good royalist, was 
appointed keeper of the records in the Tower, and forthwith resolutely 
began to undertake his new duties. 

“No sooner,” he writes to the king, “received I your royal 
patent for the custody of your ancient records in your Tower of 
London, even in the middest of my parliamentary and disbanding 
services then monopolising all my time, but I designed, endeavoured 
the rescue of the greatest part of them from that desolation, corrup- 
tion, confusion, in which (through the negligence, nescience, or 
slothfulness of their former keepers) they had for many years by past 
layen buried together in one confused chaos under corroding, putrefy- 
ing cobwebs, dust, filth, in the dark corner of Czesar’s Chapel in the 
White Tower as mere useless reliques not worthy to be calendared 
or brought down thence into the office among other records of use. 
In order thereunto I employed some soldiers and women to remove 
and cleanse them from their filthiness, who, soon growing weary of 
this noisome work, left them almost as foul, dusty, and nasty as they 
found them. Whereupon, immediately after the parliament’s ad- 
journment, I and my clerk spent many whole days in cleansing and 
sorting them into distinct confused heaps, in order to their future 
reducement into method ; the old clerks of the office being unwilling 
to touch them for fear of fouling their fingers, spoiling their cloathes, 
endangering their eyesight and healths by their cankerous dust and 
evil scent. In raking up this dung-heap (according to my expecta- 
tion) I found many rare, ancient, precious pearls and golden records. 
But,” he sighs, “all which will require Briareus, his hundred hands, 
Argus, his hundred eyes, and Nestor’s centuries of years to marshal 
them into distinct files, and make exact alphabetical tables of the 
several things, names, places comprised in them, wherein most 
treasuries of records are very defective.” Whatever was the nature of 
Prynne’s labours the result was not particularly satisfactory, for in 
the next reign we find a complaint laid at the foot of the throne that 
the records were still in “ great disorder and confusion.” 

It would be wearisome to enter into details with regard to the 
measures promised, then abandoned, as to the better custody of our 
archives. Suffice it to say that, though throughout the eighteenth 
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century committees sat “to consider the method of keeping records in 
offices,” it was not until the year 1800 that a complete and satisfactory 
investigation of our national muniments was entered into. Of the 
Record Report of 1800 it is impossible to speak in too high terms, 
since it is the most important volume on the archives of this country 
that has ever appeared, and the foundation of all similar 
labours. Reform, until a final scheme is adopted, is always tentative 
in its efforts. One of the results of the drawing up of this Report 
was the institution of commissioners, being “distinguished privy 
councillors and officers of state,” with a competent staff to 
** methodise, regulate, and digest the records”; but after some thirty 
years’ experience, the conclusion was arrived at by a select committee 
of the House of Commons, appointed to consider the matter, that 
Record Commissions were not the best means that could be devised 
for the supervision of our archives. Accordingly, after much 
correspondence, the Public Records Act was passed in 1837, which 
placed the records in the custody and under the superintendence of 
the Master of the Rolls for the time being, and directed the Treasury 
forthwith to provide a suitable building. Fulfilment however_does not 
always follow upon suggestion. The Treasury was of opinion that 
as the records had been so long in obtaining desirable quarters there 
was no particular hurry in the matter, and that our archives might as 
well wait a little longer. Years passed, and still the plan for a “ suit- 
able building” had never been placed in the hands of either the 
architect or the contractor. It was, however, not a question about 
which the country was keenly anxious—vermin then among the stores 
in the dock-yards interested her far more. It was true that the then 
superintendent of the London Fire Brigade had reported that our 
archives at that date were under risks to which “no merchant of 
ordinary prudence would subject his books of account,” but still the 
public was supremely indifferent. Nothing creates apathy like ignor- 
ance. Notone Englishman out ofa thousand then knew that hiscountry 
possessed stores of public records (to quote the words. of Bishop 
Nicolson) “ justly reckoned to excel in age, beauty, correctness, and 
authority whatever the choicest archives abroad can boast of the like 
sort.” And so until the suitable building was to be provided everybody 
seemed: quite content that the archives should remain as they were. 
Yet their condition was critical. In the Tower of London 
were housed the early Chancery Records—the priceless Close Rolls, 
Patent Rolls, Parliamentary Rolls, Charter Rolls, and the rest—with 
the Admiralty Records. One portion was stored in the Wakefield 
Tower “ contiguous to a steam-engine in daily operation” ; another 
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portion was packed up in the cramped keep called the White Tower; 
whilst the Admiralty documents crowded from floor to roof Czesar’s 
Chapel. In the basement of the White Tower were deposited tons 
of gunpowder sufficient to destroy all Tower Hill, and change even 
the course of the Thames had an explosion occurred. The insurance 
of such a building with such stores “would not be taken by any 
insurance office for less than 5s. per cent., the ordinary risk being 
only 1s. 6d. per cent.” The records of the Queen’s Remembrancer 
were piled up in sheds in the King’s Mews, Charing Cross. The 
result of such accommodation was a foregone conclusion. ‘ There 
were numerous fragments,” writes the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons upon these documents, “which had only just 
escaped entire consumption by vermin, and many were in the last 
stage of putrefaction. Decay and damp had rendered a large 
quantity so fragile as hardly to admit of being touched ; others, 
particularly those in the form of rolls, were so coagulated together 
that they could not be uncoiled. Six or seven perfect skeletons of 
rats were found embedded, and bones of these vermin were generally 
distributed throughout the mass ; and besides furnishing a charnel 
house for the dead, during the first removal of these national records 
a dog was employed in hunting the live rats which were thus disturbed 
from their nests.” When it became necessary to pull down these 
sheds for the erection of that triumph of London architecture, the 
National Gallery, these records were removed—dit immortales /— 
to the stables of Carlton House, a huge barn which “ could be burnt 
down in twenty minutes if it caught fire.” Into this “suitable 
building” were pitched our splendid collection of Fines, the great 
Rolls of the Pipe, now the favourite idol of the antiquary, the ledger 
books of the national expenditure, unrivalled even for their very phy- 
sical magnificence and complete asa series since the days of Henry II. 
and other documents of an almost equally valuable nature. In the 
Chapter House of Westminster Abbey, behind which were a brew- 
house and wash-house reported as “ dangerous and endangering the 
safety of the Chapter House by fire,” were preserved, among other 
national muniments, the venerable Domesday Book, the most price- 
less record perhaps in the world, the treaty of the Cloth of Gold, 
illuminated with the portrait of Francis I., and adorned by the gold 
seal chased by Benvenuto Cellini himself, the very chirograph between 
Henry L. and Robert Earl of Flanders, the most ancient of our diplo- 
matic documents, the privilege of Pope Adrian to Henry II. to 
conquer Ireland, and the treaties with Robert Bruce. Other records 
were in Chancery Lane—some in the Rolls House, some: in a shed 
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in the Rolls garden, and some in the pews and behind the Com- 
munion Table in the Rolls Chapel, “a place heated by hot-air flues.” 
The documents known as the King’s Silver Books found quarters in 
the Temple and were greatly damaged by fire in 1838. Again, various 
Court Rolls of manors were kept in New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, and 
many perished in the fire which broke out there in 1849. 

But at last it was resolved that this scandalous state of things 
should not continue. A suitable building had been recommended, and 
Lord Langdale, who as Master of the Rolls was now invested with the 
custody of the public records, determined that the suggestion should 
be carried out. His lordship wrote to Lord John Russell, then Home 
Secretary’; he proposed the erection of one general repository as the 
store-house for the records ; he instanced the excellent state of the 
Scotch Records as a proof of the advantage of having the archives of 
a country placed under one custody and in one central building ; he 
was fearful of fire, and begged that the matter should be settled at 
once. The Treasury demurred. It did not want to spend the money, 
and was full of excuses ; first it recommended the attics of the new 
Houses of Parliament, and, when that magnificent offer was rejected, 
the Victoria Tower. The Master of the Rolls was, however, not to be 
turned from his purpose. He would have a suitable building and 
nothing else, and so bid farewell for ever to sheds and stables, roofs 
and cellars. To make a long story short, Lord Langdale carried the 
day. In 1851 the first stone of the present general Record Repository 
was laid in the grounds of the Rolls Estate ; eight years later the 
building was completed and the public records removed from their 
ignominious dens to their new quarters. Here carefully classed and 
reported upon by trained archivists, cleansed and repaired by skilled 
workmen, protected from fire and the ravages of vermin by all the 
appliances that slate and iron can suggest, our national archives have 
at last obtained a well ordered and practically arranged asylum—the 
admiration of the intelligent foreigner, a favourite haunt of men of 
letters, and the shrine of the antiquary. 

One of the first questions asked by the utilitarian who has been 
made aware of the existence of our national collection is, After all, 
what is the use of these miles and miles of parchment? The answer 
that can be returned is that, save to him whose one object in life is 
the lofty and inspiring aim of buying in the cheapest market and 
selling in the dearest, there are few to whom our archives cannot 
appeal. For the statesman, the politician and the judge, anxious as 
to precedents to illumine the future by the light of the past, there are 
the Close ‘Rolls, which run from John to the present day, and which 
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record entries touching the privileges of peers and commoners, the 
measures employed for the raising of armies and the equipment of 
fleets, the taxation of the land, the summoning of parliament—in fact, 
all that concerns the naval and military, the civil and ecclesiastical, 
the legal and diplomatic affairs of the kingdom ; the Patent Rolls, 
which also run from John to the present time, and which illustrate 
every subject connected with the history and government of our 
country ; the Rolls of Parliament, beginning with Edward I., and which 
record the various transactions that took place from the opening to the 
close of each parliament ; the Pipe Rolls which run from Henry II. to 
the present day, and which touch upon everything which in former 
times, went to swell the revenues of the crown ; the Coronation Rolls, 
the Fine Rolls, the Judgment Rolls, and numerous other classes of 
documents replete with information not to be found elsewhere. For 
the lawyer and the claimant to property there are the extensive series 
of documents of the courts of Chancery, Exchequer and King’s 
Bench, all of which are now classified and arranged, and as easily to 
be obtained as a book out of a library. For the clergyman interested 
in ecclesiastical matters, there are the Charter Rolls which run from 
John to Henry VIII., and which consist of privileges to religious 
houses, the Cartze Antique, which contain the foundation charters 
of abbeys, the valuable collection of Ministers’ Accounts of the issues 
and profits of monastic lands in the hands of the crown, the Visita- 
tions of Religious Houses, the Wolsey Books, the Taxation Rolls and 
the rest of the unique and interesting parchments of the Augmentation 
Office. The soldier interested in the history of his regiment, or the 
sailor hunting up facts as to the navy of the past, can delve to his 
heart’s content amid the hidden treasures of the War Office and 
Admiralty records. For the professional genealogist and the country 
gentleman amusing himself with ferreting out his pedigree, there are, 
in addition to the rolls already mentioned, that mine of wealth upon 
the subject, the Inquisitions Post Mortem, taken on the death of every 
tenant of the crown, and the valuable collection of Feet of Fines. 
-For the foreigner there are the series of Gascon, French and Norman 
Rolls, which contain special information relating to transactions in 
France whilst the English held part of that country. The antiquary 
pure and simple can, if his days be long enough, examine every ancient 
document in the place, and he may rest assured that nothing upon 
which he touches but will adorn the subject in which he is for the 
moment interested—the Oblata Rolls, full of entries of gifts to the 
sovereign from every great man who wished for the royal protection 
or toadied for the royal favour; the Originalia Rolls, which throw such 
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light upon the manners and customs of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries ; the collection in the Exchequer which records the history 
of Knights’ service ; the documents of obsolete courts such as the 
Star Chamber, the Court of Requests, the Court of Chivalry and the 
like, which would require the immortality of a Tithonus for any one 
man even to copy out the endorsements. But it is of course to the 
historian or man of letters, absorbed in one period or by one special 
subject, that the papers and parchments preserved in this splendid 
store-house more directly appeal. Here the extent of his range is 
practically unlimited—provided he can decipher the old hand-writings 
and is acquainted with Norman-French and a Latin which would have 
given Cicero the jaundice. No matter what be the reign or his 
proposed treatment of the subject, everything here the historian 
studies will bring grist to the mill and the produce turned out be of 
so fresh and special a character as to appear a new revelation. Thanks 
to the consideration of the late Lord Romilly and his successors, the 
man of letters can sit in the spacious, well-lighted room, especially 
devoted to literary research, and call for roll after roll, at his own 
sweet will, peruse it, copy from it, spend years over it, without being 
put to the cost of a single farthing. All fees for the examination of 
records, provided the purpose be literary, have been abolished. Nor 
are parchment documents alone freely placed at the reader’s disposal. 
The magnificent collection of State Papers, now gradually being 
edited by the officials of the department, and which date from the 
reign of Henry VIII., are also at the students’ service, a permission 
which has been, and still is, fully availed of. 

The history of the custody of the State Papers is but a repetition 
of that already related of the public records. At first no special 
place appears to have been assigned for the preservation of these 
papers ; they were looked upon as the property of the Secretary of 
State for the time being, who did very much what he liked with 
them, often taking them to his private house on his resignation of 
the seals, and destroying the more compromising—hence the private 
collections found and reported upon by the Historical Commission. 
‘Tt will be readily conceived,” says the writer of the preface to the 
State Papers, “how rapidly the mass of correspondence must have 
accumulated in the office of the Secretary of State after the revival of 
letters in the sixteenth century ; yet no provision was for some time 
made for its being received into any certain depository. Each 
succeeding Secretary had it in his own custody ; the apartments pro- 
vided for him were extremely confined, and the future destination of 
his official papers depended in great measure upon accident, upon 
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the care or negligence of the individual, or his clerks, and, above all, 
upon the good or evil fate which awaited the Secretary when he 
resigned the seal.” As a matter of fact it was not until the year 1578 
that the State Paper Office, or, as it was originally called, the “ Office 
of Her Majesty’s Papers and Records for Business of State and 
Council,” became established. The accommodation accorded to 
the documents was, however, of a varying and limited character. 
During the reign of Elizabeth the papers were simply thrown pell- 
mell into chests, but under James I. they were arranged into some 
form of order, and the larder of the Privy Seal at first assigned for 
their reception. A few years later the tower over the gateway of 
Whitehall Palace, consisting of “ two rooms, three closets, and three 
turrets,” was fitted up as a repository for the State Papers. On the 
outbreak of the fire of 1619, which destroyed much of the palace, 
the tower fortunately escaped the flames. “ But though Wilson, the 
first Keeper of the State Papers, boasted that the archives under his 
care had not on this occasion sustained so much hurt as the loss of a 
blank paper, Raymond, his successor, complained that they were 
thrown into great disorder by having been hastily and confusedly 
cast into blankets, the better to preserve them from the fire.” For 
many years these precious letters of our sovereigns and statesmen 
were treated with the grossest neglect, ill arranged, subject to 
constant embezzlement, and liable to all the evils of deficient accom- 
modation. At last the conscience of the authorities seemed pricked. 
Early in the eighteenth century a committee was appointed by the 
. House of Lords to inquire into the method of keeping records and 
public papers. It was then discovered that since 1670 but few 
papers had been returned to the State Paper Department ; that even 
those which had been returned were very imperfect ; that the space 
allotted to the documents was insufficient, and that the keeping of 
the papers in bundles was inconvenient. As the result of this 
investigation the committee recommended that the office should be 
enlarged, the papers sorted and indexed, and that instead of being 
tied up in bundles they should be bound in volumes. Application 
was now made to Sir Christopher Wren, and it was determined that 
the upper floor of the Lord Chamberlain’s lodgings should be 
arranged as a State Paper office. Here the papers remained, suffer- 
ing greatly “from vermin and wet,” until 1750, when, owing to 
building operations, they were transferred to an old house in 
Scotland Yard, “ where they remained and suffered still further injury 
from wet till 1819,” when again, owing to building improvements, 
they migrated to another old house in Great George Street, 
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Westminster. Finally, in 1828 a plan was approved of, and a vote 
passed, for the erection of a new fire-proof building in St. James’s 
Park for the reception of the State Papers. The building was com- 
pleted in 1833, and shortly afterwards the documents were lodged 
within its admirably-arranged compartments. Last scene of all in 
this eventful history, a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1848 recommended that the State Paper Office should be amalga- 
mated with the Record Office. Accordingly, on the death of Mr. 
Hobhouse, the last keeper, in 1854, the State Papers were removed 
from their sunny quarters in the Park, so temptingly near the clubs 
for lunch, and transferred to the gloomy precincts of Fetter Lane. 
As a curious coincidence the last junior clerk appointed to the State 
Paper Office was a lineal descendant of the first keeper of the Papers 
appointed by Queen Elizabeth. 

It can easily be imagined that the State Papers, like their com- 
panions in misfortune, the Public Records, have suffered no slight 
injury from their frequent removals and the neglect to which they 
were formerly exposed. Keeper after keeper appears to have done 
his best to preserve and arrange the documents in his custody, but 
the difficulties he had to contend with were incessant. According 
to the oath taken by the “Clerk, Keeper, and Registrar of His 
Majesty’s Papers,” it was his duty to preserve all the documents 
intrusted to his charge from harm and damage ; “ not to suffer any to 
be purloined, embezzled, or defaced ; to keep secret such things 
therein contained as shall be fit for His Majesty’s service ; and to do 
his best to recover such papers as may have been detained or em- 
bezzled by private persons.” Still, in spite of the clauses of this 
oath—what with the refusal of Secretaries of State to return their 
official papers on resignation of the seals, the despatch of documents 
to different ambassadors, and the lending of volumes which were 
never returned—the list of lost, stolen,and strayed from our national 
collection is somewhat a heavy one. Glance at the casualties. During 
the reign of Henry VIII. many of the king’s papers were embezzled 
by Lords St. Albans and Cherbury, in whose custody they were 
placed. In the reign of Elizabeth most of the private business papers 
of the queen, especially her letters on matters of secret importance, 
came into the hands of the Earl of Leicester, and finally into the 
possession of his secretary and his descendants ; and we are told, 
“though they were ultimately recovered, a great part had perished 
by time and the distraction of the wars, &c. ; being left in England 
during the rebellion, many had been abused to the meanest pur- 
poses.” In the reign of James I., when Sir Thomas Lake was. 
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deprived of his office of Secretary of State, it was found that many 
most important papers were wanting. In spite of all the complaints 
and appeals of the then Keeper of the State Papers, Mr. Secretary 
Winwcod refused to part with the documents in his possession. 
Several books of Ireland were sent to Lord Carew, which he failed 
to return ; and the same fate befell the State Papers sent to Lord 
Middlesex, Sir Robert Cotton, and others. During the Civil War the 
papers of the king, from the time he was in the north until the sur- 
render of Oxford, were designedly burnt ; “ whilst a fair cabinet of 
the king’s, full of papers of a very secret nature, which had been left 
by the king upon his retirement to the Scots, amongst which were 
thought to be all the queen’s letters to the king and ‘things of very 
mysterious nature’ was also destroyed.” At the time of the Com- 
monwealth Bradshaw, in his capacity of President of the Council, 
managed to obtain possession of “divers books, treaties, papers, and 
records of State,” several of which, in spite of all the efforts of 
Charles II., were not regained. Indeed, so carelessly did ministers 
watch their documents, that a treaty completed with Holland in 
1654 was bought at an auction, and the original treaty with Portugal 
in the same year was picked up from a stall in the street ; happily, 
both these State Papers were restored to the office. At the Restoration 
‘tall the papers of State during the time of the Usurpation remained 
in Thurloe’s hands, and Sir Samuel Morland advised a great minister 
to have them seized, being then privately buried in four great deal 
chests ; but, ‘for reasons left to be judged,’ that minister delayed to 
order it, and Thurloe had time to burn them ‘that would have 
hanged a great many,’ and ‘he certainly did burn them, except 
some principal ones culled out by himself.’” During the reign of 
Charles II. various papers were sent out of the country to the 
Hague and Sweden for the convenience of the ambassadors, many of 
which were never returned. We read that the last warrant issued for 
the seizure of stolen documents from the State Paper Office was in 
1755, when it was discovered that one Nathan Carrington, a king’s 
messenger, had made himself master of “twenty-two bags of ancient 
writings and records belonging to His Majesty, concealed in the 
house of the late John Austis, garter-king-at-arms, at Mortlake in 
Surrey.” Thanks, however, to the zeal and diligence of Sir Robert 
Cotton in the reign of James I. and of Sir Joseph Williamson in the 
reign of Charles II., many of the scattered papers have been found. 
The collections of Sir Robert Cotton are preserved in the British 
Museum, whilst those of Sir Joseph Williamson have been returned 
to their old quarters in the State Paper Office. 
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It is curious to compare the strictness which formerly existed as 
to the inspection of these State documents with the freedom now 
accorded. At the present day any respectable person can turn from 
the busy hum of Fleet Street into the cloistered quiet of the Record 
Office and ask for and peruse any State Paper of the past, no matter 
how important is the information it contains or how valuable be the 
signature attached to it. Yet within the memory of men now but little 
over middle-age a very different state of things existed. In former 
times the State Papers were invariably looked upon, as we have said, 
by the different Secretaries of State as their own peculiar property, 
hence their contents were regarded as strictly private and confiden- 
tial. The keeper was bound by oath “to let no man see anything 
in the office of His Majesty’s papers without a warrant from the 
king,” excepting always “ what is wanted by the Secretaries of State, 
Privy Councillors, and other officers of His Majesty Government ; in 
all matters required by ambassadors he is to receive a warrant from 
the Lord Chamberlain ; in all things where secrecy is necessary he 
must have the king’s warrant.” The keeper was also “tied by a 
strict oath, and by His Majesty’s commands, to deliver nothing out 
of the office unless to the lords and others of His Majesty’s Council.” 
Throughout the whole history of the State Paper Office the keeper 
never had power to grant on his own authority permission to consult 
the State Papers ; such permission could only be accorded by the 
Secretary of State to whose department the papers belonged—a rule 
still in force for the examination of papers after a certain date. In 
fact, so jealously was this library of MSS. guarded in the olden days 
that it was impossible for any but the most favoured to have access 
to the documents. Among the privileged ones we find that in 1760 
Evelyn was lent several volumes of documents which related to 
Holland, and that in the same year certain officers of the East India 
Company were allowed to consult the books and journals relating to 
the trade with China, Japan, and India. In 1679 Dr. Gilbert Burnet 
was permitted by warrant, “from time to time to have the sight and 
use of such papers and books as he shall think may give him in- 
formation and help in finishing his history of the Reformation of the 
Church of England” ; and in the same year Prince Rupert made a 
personal request to the king in favour of Roger Le Strange, who 
was writing a history of the civil wars of England, and desired to 
search the Paper Office. The request was granted. In the reign of 
Queen Anne, Collier was permitted to inspect the documents for his 
“ English Ecclesiastical History” ; Strype at a later period, Chalmers 
and‘Bruce and various other writers of note were also allowed to con- 
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sult the papers by special permission. Asa proof of the severity with 
which these documents were guarded, we read that, as late as 1775, 
Lord North, then prime minister, begged “the king’s approval to 
have free access to all correspondence in the Paper Office ”; and that 
as late as 1780 it was necessary for the Ordnance Office to have the 
Secretary of State’s permission “to search the Paper Office for any 
documents that regard their department.” Thanks to the considera- 
tion of the late Lord Romilly all such restrictions, as we have already 
said, have been removed, and there is now no more difficulty in ob- 
taining access to the despatches of Cardinal Wolsey, the letters of 
Mary Queen of Scots, the Gunpowder Plot papers, and the rest of the 
documents relating to our past history than there is in entering the 
library of the British Museum and writing out a ticket for a book. 
For this graceful emancipation from former restrictions men of letters 
owe a debt of gratitude to the late Master of the Rolls and his suc- 
cessors in office, which should never be forgotten. 

It is pleasant in these days of Civil Service inquiry, when every 
department of the State is more or less accused of being over-paid 
and under-worked, to see for ourselves how sound and scholarly is 
the work annually turned out by the Record Office. Nor, as the 
briefest reference to the Estimates proves, can the department be said 
to be over-paid. Why the War Office clerks who add up the boots 
and shoes supplied to Tommy Atkins, or the Admiralty clerks who 
copy out the instructions of “ My Lords,” should receive a higher 
scale of remuneration than the officials of the Record establishment, 
where the daily work makes constant calls upon varied and recondite 
scholarship, is one of those anomalies which a heavily-taxed nation 
can neither understand nor appreciate. The greater portion of the 
work of the Record Office is annually published, so the country can 
see for herself how and at what pace her servants proceed with their 
labours. Of the “Reports of the Deputy Keeper of the Public 
Records,” with their valuable appendices, forty-nine have already 
appeared. ‘They constitute a mine of wealth which is practically 
inexhaustible. The historian, the antiquary, or the journalist casting 
about for material to write a new and interesting article, will never 
find the time spent in consulting these pages, teeming with novel 
and varied information, wasted and profitless. The table of contents 
is indeed miscellaneous. Here are to be found extracts and trans- 
lations from the most important classes of rolls—inventories of deeds 
and diplomatic documents, which conjure up the history of the past 
in the most vivid form ; calendars of papal bulls and royal letters ; 


catalogues of perhaps the most interesting historical collection the 
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country possesses, the Miscellanea of the Chapter House ; calendars 
of royal charters ; of the Tower papers relating to State prisoners ; of 
the Durham records, and the records of the Duchy of Lancaster ; of 
the Shaftesbury papers ; transcripts from documents bearing upon 
English history to be found among foreign archives; extracts from 
the French and Norman rolls, touching the conquest of France in the 
fifteenth century—indeed, where are we to stop when once we have 
begun to enumerate the treasures unfolded? Suffice it to say that 
enclosed within these Reports is material enough to fill a library, and 
to exhaust the activity of the most prolific of writers. 

Yet more important and more interesting than the information 
here disclosed is that supplied by the various Calendars of State 
Papers now in course of progress, edited by the officials of the 
department, and which have so stimulated the labours of our modern 
historians. As this is perhaps the most valuable work performed by 
the Record Office—certainly the work to which the public most fre- 
quently refer—let us briefly touch upon what has been done, and is 
being done, in revealing the history of the past by the light of its 
contemporary evidence. And first a Calendar is a volume containing 
abstracts of documents arranged in chronological order, so as to 
facilitate research, and save the trouble of consulting the original manu- 
scripts. As every reader of the period knows, the letters and papers, 
foreign and domestic, of the reign of Henry VIII. have been calendared 
by the late Mr. Brewer and now by Mr. Gairdner, from 1509 to 1536, 
in eleven volumes, and the work is still proceeding. ‘ Whatever 
authentic original material exists in England, relative to the religious, 
political, parliamentary or social history of the country during the reign 
of Henry VIII, whether despatches of ambassadors or proceedings 
of the army, navy, treasury or ordnance, or records of parliament, 
appointments of officers, grants from the crown, &c., will be found 
calendered in these volumes.” In spite of Mr. Froude’s history, the 
issue of these Calendars will necessitate the history of the period to be 
again re-written. Twelve volumes of Calendars deal with events 
between the years 1547 and 1625. “These calendars render accessi- 
ble to investigation a large and important mass of historical materials: 
The Northern Rebellion of 1566-67 ; the plot of the Catholic fugitives 
in the Low Countries-; numerous designs against Queen Elizabeth and 
in favour of a Catholic succession ; the Gunpowder Plot ; the rise and 
fall of Somerset ; the Overbury Murder ; the disgrace of Sir Edward 
Coke ; the rise of the Duke of Buckingham, &c., and numerous 
other subjects few of which have been previously known.” The 
interesting and exciting interval between 1625 and 1643 is presented 
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to us in eighteen volumes, which furnish “ notices of a large number 
of original documents of great value to all inquirers relative to the 
history of the period to which these Calendars refer, many hitherto 
unknown ”—a statement which every reader of Mr. Rawson Gardiner’s 
histories will fully endorse. Nineteen volumes carry on the good 
work between 1649 and 1667, dealing with papers which contain “a 
mass of new information.” Three volumes give us the Home Office 
Papers of our third George. Special periods have also received 
special attention. Two volumes of Calendars treat of Scotland 
between 1509 and 1603 ; “in the second volume are papers relating 
to Mary Queen of Scots during her detention in England.” Four- 
teen volumes are specially devoted to that now sickening subject, the 
history of Ireland. ‘The early Colonial papers relating to America, 
the East and West Indies, China and Japan, occupy six volumes. 
Foreign State Papers, treating exclusively of the relations of England 
with the Continent, from 1547 to 1577, fill thirteen volumes. Asa 
complement to the State Papers of Henry VIIL., the letters and 
despatches relating to the negotiations between England and Spain 
preserved in the archives at Simancas have been calendared in nine 
goodly tomes, which contain “ new information relating to the private 
life of Queen Katherine of England and to the projected marriage of 
Henry VII. with Queen Juana, widow of King Philip of Castile, and 
mother of the Emperor Charles V.” After the same fashion seven 
volumes give us the letters and manuscripts relating to English affairs 
preserved in the archives of Venice. These researches “ have brought 
to light a number of valuable documents relating to various periods 
of English history ; these contributions to historical literature are of 
the most interesting and important character.” Other volumes deal- 
ing with different periods have also appeared or are about to appear, 
but enough has been said to show how ample and important are the 
materials which exist for the carrying out to a satisfactory conclusion 
of the new phase upon which the writing of the history of England 
has now entered. 

Nor are the State Papers the only documents offered by the 
Record Office to the historian. What the Calendars are for the 
various periods subsequent to the fifteenth century, the series of 
* Ancient Chronicles and Memorials of the United Kingdom,” 
published by the same department and under the authority of the 
Master of the Rolls, are for the middle ages. “In selecting these 
works it was considered right, in the first instance, to give preference 
to those of which the manuscripts were unique, or the materials of 
which would help to fill up blanks in English history for which no 
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satisfactory and authentic information hitherto existed in any accessible 
form.” Nearly one hundred of these volumes, consisting of chronicles 
of abbeys written by devoted and erudite monks, memorials of the 
lives of our earlier kings compiled by bards and historiographers, 
political ballads, theological disquisitions, the valuable series of Year 
Books, and the like, which run from the days of Edward the Confessor 
to the reign of Henry VII., have already appeared, and more have yet 
to follow. A brief survey of the list reveals to us how satisfactorily the 
“blanks in English history” are being filled up. From what source 
could we obtain fuller information as to the institutions of the City of 
London in the twelfth century than from the Liber Albus? How vivid 
is the light thrown upon the social condition of England from the 
accession of Edward III. to the reign of Henry VIII. by the Poli- 
tical Poems and Songs collected during that interval! Study the 
memorials of Edward the Confessor, of Richard the First, of Henry 
the Fifth and of Henry the Seventh, and how minute and unique is the 
information conveyed! What better account have we of the views 
and position of the Lollards than in the pages of the “ Repressor 


or Over-much Blaming of the Clergy”! How illustrative of the 
social and ecclesiastical condition of the country in the thirteenth 
century are the “ Letters of Bishop Grosseteste”! What a flood 


of light is shed upon the history of science and superstition by 
the “Leechdoms, Wortcunning, and Starcraft of Early England; 
being a collection of documents illustrating the history of science in 
this country before the Norman Conquest”! The curious and in- 
teresting incidents recorded in the valuable collection of monastic 
annals of this Rolls’ series—the chronicles of Abingdon, of St. 
Augustine, of Evesham, of St. Alban, of Malmesbury, and the rest— 
are to be met with only upon the parchments engrossed by these 
monkish scribes. -Hear also what is said as to the “ Year Books” of 
our early Edwards now being issued. ‘The ‘ Year Books’ are the 
earliest of our law reports. They contain matter not only of practi- 
cal utility to lawyers in the present day, but also illustrative of almost 
every branch of history, while for certain philological purposes they 
hold a position absolutely unique. The history of the constitution 
and of the law, of procedure and of practice, the jurisdiction of the 
various courts, and their relation to one another, as well as to the 
sovereign and council, cannot be known -without the aid of the 
“Year Books.’” In fine, what with the labours of scholars editing 
chronicles, chartularies, registers and letter-books of our ancient 
abbeys, Icelandic Sagas touching the settlement of the Northmen 
in the British Isles, the Norman-French ballads and the rest of the 
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parchments and papers hidden away in libraries or muniment rooms, 
or in lofts and cellars which this series has brought to light—the 
student and writer of history cannot complain of lack of material to 
work upon. It is not therefore surprising with these four rich mines 
to prospect—the Reports of the Deputy-Keepers, the Public Records, 
the State Papers and the Chronicles, to say nothing of the valuable 
reports of the Historical Commissioners—that English History is 
being re-written, and that recent revelations have proved that much 
which we looked upon in the days of our youth as false is true and 
much that we considered true is false. 
ALEX. CHARLES EWALD. 
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THE ISLES OF ARAN. 


I. 


“ARAN OF THE FIRBOLGS.” 


HE Isles of Aran in Galway Bay are not so well known as they 
deserve to be, considering their fine position fronting the 
Atlantic, and the many objects of interest—prehistoric, medizeval, 
and contemporary—which they contain. Of the tourists who go to 
Connemara for their summer’s holiday, few ever set foot in Aran, 
and even those few, with rare exceptions, go and return by 
steamer on the same day, having had only a brief scramble on the 
principal island. The visit which I recently paid to these islands, 
accompanied by a friend, was much too brief indeed, but it was not 
quite so hurried as the ordinary excursion in “ The Citie of the 
Tribes.” We broke our journey across Ireland at Athlone, for the 
purpose of making a pilgrimage to Clonmacnois by way of the 
Shannon. This ancient monastery, founded by St. Kieran in the 
middle of the sixth century, was for many years the most famous 
religious community, and most distinguished school of art and letters 
in Ireland, and down to a late period a last resting-place beneath its 
sod was much sought after by both chieftain and ecclesiastic. Here 
are to be seen at the present day examples of several of the ecclesias- 
tical remains for which Ireland is so famous. There are two round 
towers : one, popularly called O’Rorke’s, standing free, the other 
attached to and apparently contemporaneous with St. Finan’s Church ; 
two magnificent sculptured crosses; the ruins of some seven 
churches or oratories ; and a vast number of sepulchral slabs, in- 
scribed with crosses of Celtic design and legends in Irish. I shall not 
pause to describe these interesting remains ; I merely mention them 
as a hint to tourists bound for the West of Ireland. By starting from 
Dublin in the first train in the morning the traveller will have plenty 
of time for visiting this famous spot by water from Athlone, and yet 
be able to get on to Galway the same evening at a reasonable hour. 
Our first morning at Galway was wet and blustering with a 
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driving westerly wind, which precluded all possibility of going to 
Aran that day. We sat in the window of our room in Mack’s Hotel 
and watched the passers-by, who went about their business just as if 
the weather was perfectly normal. The women, mostly barefooted, 
merely drew their coloured shawls a little closer round their heads 
and trudged about through the puddles with their baskets or their 
babies on their backs. The men, who were always well provided 
with boots, sauntered on as busy or as idle as usual, but never 
thinking of taking shelter. At last, encouraged by a lull in the 
storm, we put on our macintoshes and went out ourselves. We 
passed down the main street and stopped for a moment to look at 
“ Lynch’s Castle ”—now a chandler’s shop—with its richly decorated 
windows, its carved coats-of-arms, and, at the top, the quaintly sculp- 
tured corbels for a no longer existing balustrade—all relics of a time 
when Galway contained many prosperous merchants in close inter- 
course with Spain. Next we went round the old church of St. 
Nicholas to see the window marked by a skull and cross-bones, 
where, in spite of the entreaties of the townspeople, the stern father, 
James Lynch Fitzstephen, then Mayor of Galway, is said to have 
hung with his own hand his guilty son. The Lynchs were one of 
the thirteen chief families or “tribes” of Galway, whose names 
are preserved in the following couplet : 


Athy, Blake, Bodkin, Browne, Dean, Darcy, Lynch, 
Joyes, Kirwan, Martin, Morris, Skerret, French. 


These tribes would appear to have been all of Anglo-Norman or 
Welsh descent, and, however Irish some of them may have ultimately 
become, they appear to have been very exclusive in days gone by. 
One of the by-laws of the corporation under date 1518 enacts: “If 
any man should bring an Irishman to brage or boste upon the toune 
to forfeit 12d. That no man shall oste or receive into their houses any 
of the Burks, McWilliams, the Kellies, nor no cepte elles on pain of 
45, that nether O ne Mac shall strutte ne swaggere thro’ the streets 
of Galway ;” and over one of the gates of the town was formerly to 
be seen the curious inscription: 
From the ferocious O’Flaherties, good Lord deliver us. 


At the Claddagh, as the little fishing village just outside the town 
is called, we soon found a man, Patrick Hurney, who undertook to 
bring us to Aran on the morrow, if it should prove a fair-sailing day. 
His hooker was small but strongly built. She was partially decked 
at the prow, but elsewhere open. Her hold was paved with big 
stones as ballast, and there was just room enough at her stern for us 
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two and the skipper. Having made our arrangements for the voyagé 
we returned to the hotel for the night. When I looked out of the 
window next morning at seven o’clock, the first person I saw was our 
skipper. He assured me that it was a good day for Aran; that the 
wind had shifted to the south-east, and that we should run across the 
twenty-nine miles in about four hours. This was good news indeed. 
We made our preparations with all haste, and by 8.30 o’clock we 
were sailirig out of the harbour, round the lighthouse, and into the 
bay. It was a beautiful fresh morning, and with all sails set we 
danced gaily over the waves. We had four hands on board, and 
Hurney, who held the tiller, entertained us with his conversation. 
He was a short, burly man, with aquiline nose and keen, deep-set 
eyes, and though not of the yarn-spinning type he was well informed 
and communicative. We questioned him about his compatriots of 
the Claddagh, who have always been sharply distinguished from the 
townsfolk in appearance, in dress, and)in habits, but it seems that 
most of their peculiar customs have fallen into desuetude. Formerly 
they had a sort of Home.Rule of their own under an elective king 
whose word was law, and who practically filled the dual post of Lord 
High Admiral and Chief Magistrate. He gave the word when the 
fishing boats were to put to sea, and-he decided all disputes. But 
now this autocracy obtains no longer. “ Every man in Claddagh is 
his own king,” as our skipper graphically put it. They still marry 
almost exclusively amongst themselves, but the fiction of an elope- 
ment, a survival from the days of marriage by capture, appears to 
have died out, while the more practical custom of giving a fishing- 
boat as a wedding present from the community to the bride no 
longer exists. There was plenty of money in Claddagh in the good 
old days when they used to be so generous, but now they no longer 
have a monopoly of fishing, and their great grievance is the presence 
of “ thim trawlers ” in the bay. 

It was near two o'clock when we rounded the little pier at Kil- 
ronan, and landed on Inishmore, as the north Isle of Aran is 
distinctively called. As a glance at the map will show, the three 
islands, Inishmore, Inishmaan, and Inisheer, form a vast natural 
breakwater, running from N.W. to S.E. across the mouth of Galway 
Bay.. -They are formed. of nearly horizontal layers of limestone, 
which rise gradually towards the south-west, and expose a vertical 
face of 100 to 300 feet to the waves of the Atlantic. There is very 
little soil.on the. islands, and. large. plateaux of this limestone ate 
absolutely bare.. As Roderic O’Flaherty, writing two hundred years 
ago, says: “‘ The soile is almost. paved over with stones, so as.in some: 
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places nothing is to be seén but large stones with wide openings 
between them where cattle break their legs.” The smooth limestone 
is indeed cracked and fissured into rectangular blocks in the most 
extraordinary way, and peering out of these cracks and fissures are 
many beautiful wild flowers, and the tender fronds of the maiden- 
hair fern. Such pasture as there is, however, is said to be very sweet, 
and Aran mutton is highly prized. Potatoes form the principal crop, 
though we also saw a little rye, barley, and oats. Strange as it may 
sound to the tourist in the West of Ireland, what is most wanting in 
the climate is more rain. There is so little soil that a short drought 
burns up everything. Thesea-mists sweep over Aran without wetting 
it much, and only part with their moisture when they meet the 
mountains of Connemara. 

After a hasty lunch at the “ Atlantic Hotel,” as the very humble 
inn at Kilronan is magniloquently called, we set out on foot to 
explore the island. The antiquities for which Aran is famous are 
mainly of two kinds. There is first the prehistoric Pagan forts, and 
secondly, the early Christian churches and monastic cells. ‘The most 
remarkable of the former, for strength and position, is the Dun 
fEngus ; and to it we first directed our steps. We followed the road 
as far as Kilmurvy, and then struck across a narrow neck of the 
island to the seaward cliffs. Here, though the sky was “sweet as a 
psalm,” the Atlantic swell dashed itself against an amphitheatre of 
precipitous rocks, in some places shooting upwards like a magnificent 
fountain, high as the cliffs themselves and higher ; in others rebound- 
ing with a crash far back into the foaming deep. How terrific this 
scene must be when the ocean is tossed with a storm, when even on 
a calm day the effect of the heaving mass of water is so tremendous! 
This unceasing buffeting of the billows has undermined the rocky 
breakwater, which in some places overhangs fearfully, and from time 
to time, in the course of ages, huge masses drop off. Westwards 
from where we stood the ground rises gradually, and crowning a bold 
promontory, 300 feet above the level of the sea, the grey walls of the 
Dun A£ngus are outlined against the sky. 

The level layers of limestone-rock on the face of the cliff beneath 
the fort are fissured vertically into huge rectangular blocks, and look 
themselves like some Titanic masonry, so that the work of nature 
leads up to and forms a fitting basement for that of man. Standing 
at the brink of the precipice, and looking upwards towards the Dun 
fEngus, the scene that meets the eye is weird and grand in the 
extremé ; and as one watches’ the mighty~ocean vainly shattering 
itself with an angry roar against the foundations, as it were, of this 
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primeval structure, it seems as if the sea-god of bardic story was 
striving to storm the stupendous fortress of some unearthly race of 
giant builders. Mounting upwards by the cliff’s edge, we pass the 
outermost rampart of the Dun, and find ourselves amid a perfect 
labyrinth of long stones, many of them still standing on end, origi- 
nally intended, to all appearance, to disorganise the rush of an 
attacking force. Picking our steps through this primitive chevaux de 
Jrise, we advance under a low square-headed doorway through the 
second rampart, and, still tending upwards, we find ourselves con- 
fronting the massive wall—about 18 feet high and 12 feet thick—of 
the innermost keep. Again stooping under the horizontal lintel of 
the entrance-passage, we emerge in the central stronghold, and stand 
shut out from the world within the lonely grey walls. They are of 
horse-shoe shape, the side next the cliff being alone unguarded, 
because here there was no need of guard. Far as the eye can see 
there is nothing but the vast expanse of ocean, except towards the 
south-east, where the county Clare is defended from the inroads of 
the Atlantic by the lofty cliffs of Moher: There is absolutely nothing 
to remind us of the century in which we live, or to stay the imagina- 
tion from peopling this stronghold with its primitive defenders. No 
sound even meets the ear, 


Save where some sea-bird poised in his rude motion, 
Challenges the stillness with a shriek. 


Besides the Dun Angus we also explored in the course of our 
visit three other stone forts. One of these, the Dudh Cathair or 
Black Fort, is situated somewhat similarly to the Dun Aingus on a 
bold promontory of Inishmore, nearly south of Kilronan. Another, 
the Dun Conchobair or Fort of Conor, crowns the highest point of 
Inishmaan, while the third, the JA/othar Dun, is somewhat strangely 
built on a slope at the eastern side of the same island. We also saw 
in the distance the Oghill Fort on the highest point of Inishmore and 
the Dun Oonacht not far from St. Brecan’s church to be presently 
described. I do not propose to give a minute account of these forts. 
Those who are curious on the point will find all the details of 
measurement and plan set out, accompanied by photographs, in Lord 
Dunraven’s magnificent work, “ Notes on Irish Architecture,” ably 
edited by Miss Margaret Stokes. The following general description 
must here suffice. All these forts are composed of undressed blocks 
of stone skilfully built up without mortar to the height of from 
15 to 20 feet, and with a thickness at base of from 12 to 20 feet. 
They are in general either circular or oval in shape, except where 
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they are placed at the edge of a cliff, in which case the wall is carried 
only along the land side. There are frequently two or even three 
ramparts, the outer ones being less massive than the wall of the fort 
itself. In the space enclosed by this innermost wall are sometimes 
to be seen the remains of circular or curved structures, called 
cloghauns, which are supposed to have formed the dwelling houses of 
the inhabitants of the fort. The doorways where perfect are square- 
headed with a large lintel stone, and in the thickness of the walls are 
frequently to be found small bee-hive roofed chambers and passages. 
Nowhere is there any sign of mortar or cement, and nowhere is an 
arch to be found. A platform or banquette, approached by steps 
let, as it were, into the inner face of the wall, generally runs round 
the interior of the central rampart about five feet from the top, with 
sometimes a second platform lower down. ‘These inner platforms 
are, in fact, the summits of independent walls set against each other 
and adjoining the outer wall. The late Sir Samuel Ferguson notices 
and explains this feature as follows: “Instead of building the 
rampart in bulk and starting with a fresh face of masonry above each 
ledge, the Fir-Volg builders have in every case built their rampart from 
the foundation in as many concentric independent walls as they 
designed to have banquettes, so that if an enemy should succeed in 
breaking the external envelope he would find immediately behind it 
a new face of masonry instead of the easily disturbed loose interior 
of a dry stone wall.” Whether this explanation be correct or not the 
fact is as stated. Each of these concentric walls has a double face 
of its own and is filled up with a core of dry rubble. All the walls 
have been recently repaired under the superintendence of the Board 
of Works, so that they no longer present the ruinous appearance to 
be seen in Lord Dunraven’s photographs. Lovers of antiquities will 
regret that such a restoration was deemed necessary. It is still, 
however, easy to distinguish the work of the restorer from that which 
has survived in its original form. Not only does the former betray 
itself by its fresh appearance, contrasting strongly with the weather- 
worn and lichen-coated face of the primzeval structure, but it is much 
less skilfully built. ‘The modern builder, even in Aran, has not time 
to select the most suitable stones for the facing, nor patience to fit 
them carefully together. 

Having examined these extraordinary forts, we are naturally led 
to ask what manner of men it was that built them. Two distinct 
legends preserved in the bardic writings of Ireland connect them 
with the Firbolg race, a people dominant in Ireland at the time of 
the advent of the Tuatha De Danaan, and long before the sons of 
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Miledh ever set foot in the island. According to the Book of Lecan, 
and other ancient authorities, the Firbolgs were utterly overthrown by 
the Tuatha De Danaan at the great Battle of Moytura long before the 
Christian era. The plain of Moytura, near Cong, in Galway, is still 
dotted with the stone circles, cairns, and pillar-stones erected over 
the slain in that battle. The Firbolgs who escaped this defeat retired 
to the islands of Aran, Isla, Rathlin, and the Hebrides, and to other 
places of safety where they could best secure themselves from their 
oppressors. Another legend more definitely relates that about the 
time of the birth of Christ those of the Firbolgs that still lingered on 
the western shores and islands of Scotland were finally expelled from 
that country by the Picts. Under the leadership of A!ngus Hua Mor, 
they again sought refuge in Ireland, where they rented lands in 
Meath from King Cairbri-Niafer. But the rent was too high, and 
there were no sub-commissioners in those days, so the hunted tribes 
once more migrated westward and settled in Connaught under Queen 
Meave. Persecuted and harassed still further by the Knights of the 
Red Branch, they built these stupendous fortresses in Aran, and other 
places on the Atlantic seaboard for the protection of themselves and 
their cattle. ‘This was the Migration of the sons of Hua Mor and 
this was the origin of these fortresses in Aran, some of which, as the 
Dun Angus, the Dun Conor, and the fort of Muirbhech Mil still 
preserve the names of the Firbolg leaders. 

The remarkable physical characteristics of the present population 
of the Aran Islands have tempted some ethnologists to ascribe these 
peculiarities to the Firbolg origin of the islands. Dr. Beddoe in his 
recently published book on the races of Britain described the Araners 
as follows: “They have their own very strongly marked type, in 
some respects an exaggeration of the ordinary Gaelic one, the face 
being remarkably long, the chin very long and narrow but not angular, 
the nose long, straight, and pointed, the brows straight or rising 
obliquely outwards, the eyes light with very few exceptions, the hair 
of various colours, but usually dark brown.” “We might be dis- 
posed,” he adds, “‘ trusting to Irish traditions respecting the islands, 
to accept these people as representatives of the Firbolg, had not 
Cromwell, that upsetter of all things Hibernian, left in Aranmore a 
small English garrison, who subsequently apostatised to Catholicism, 
intermarried with the natives, and so vitiated the Firbolgian pedi- 
gree.” 

However this may be, it seems to have been pretty clearly esta- 
blished that these stone forts date from pre-Christian times, though 
they may have been used as habitations for some time after the 
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introduction of Christianity. In some instances it appears that on 
the conversion of the chieftain of the district they were devoted to 
Christian uses, but they must not be confounded with the cashels or 
dry stone walls which were usually built around the early monastic 
establishments. It is not difficult to distinguish them. The latter, 
though of similar masonry, consist of a single wall of much smaller 
dimensions, without the chevaux de frise and outer circumvallations, 
enclosing an area with a diameter which varies little from the 140 
feet said to have been prescribed by St. Patrick. Professor George 
Stokes states that the exact counterpart of these Irish ecclesiastical 
cashels may be seen at the present day in Central Syria, whence many 
of the features of Irish monasticism have been derived, and the 
ancient Coptic Church of Egypt appears to have adopted an essen- 
tially similar plan for enclosing its conventual establishments, 
Nothing like the great military fortresses of Aran, however, has been 
found anywhere outside the western counties of Ireland, and, what- 
ever truth there may be in the legends which connect them with the 
prehistoric Firbolgs, their situation and appearance bear out the 
theory that they were the last strongholds of a hunted race, and they 
may well have witnessed the death struggle of an exterminated 
people. 


II. 


“ARAN OF THE SAINTS.” 


If the Pagan Forts which crown the cliffs of Aran were the last 
strongholds of a vanquished race, the early Christian settlements 
which have given the little isle the title of Ara Naomh, or Ara 
Sanctorum, were the outposts of a movement which has transformed 
the modern world. “Great is that island,” says an ancient writer, 
speaking of Aran, “and a land of saints, for no one knows the 
number of saints buried there but God alone.” 

The two principal settlements were those of St. Enda or Eany, 
who came early in the 6th century, and from whom the village of 
Killeany is named, and of St. Brecan by some identified with the 
St. Brecan of Ardbraccan, for many centuries the seat of the Bishops 
of Meath, who arrived somewhat later, and who is associated with 
the place called the “ Seven Churches,” near the northern end of the 
island, about two miles from Kilmurvy. 

It was to this latter place we directed our footsteps on leaving 
Dun AEngus. There are now the remains of only two churches on 
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this spot ; and, in spite of the name, it is doubtful whether there were 
ever any more. Archbishop Quelzus, in the year 1645, in giving 
a list of the seventeen churches and oratories then existing on Aran 
Mor, mentions only the two still standing, viz., Zempul Brecain and 
Tempul a Phoill. The former, though an early church, is not of the 
most primitive type. It is 52 feet long, which is larger than the 
early churches usually were, and we miss the square-headed doorway 
in the west gable. It consists of nave and chancel, and is entered 
by a pointed doorway in the south wall. There is a-round chancel- 
arch and a deeply splayed pointed east window, both beautifully 
built. These features, however, may well be later additions, and in 
the Cyclopean masonry of the walls and in a small triangular-headed 
window in the nave we may have the remains of the original structure. 
There are some remarkable tombstones to be seen in connection 
with this church. A small oblong enclosure has always been reputed 
to be the tomb of St. Brecan. Dr. Petrie states that about the 
beginning of the present century this grave was opened for the 
interment in it of a distinguished Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, who 
made a dying request to be buried there. About six feet below the 
surface a tombstone was discovered, presenting a primitive Celtic 
cross inscribed in a circle with the legend “Sci Brecani” distributed 
among the four sectors. Underneath this slab, within the tomb 
itself, were found a number of small water-worn stones, one of which 
bears an Irish inscription : “ Or Ar Bran N-Ailither ”"—“ Pray for Bran 
(qu. Brecan) the pilgrim.” Another curious tombstone within the 
churchyard is inscribed with an ancient cross of the Latin type, and 
the legend ‘“ VII Romani.” ‘There appears tobe no doubt about the 
correctness of this reading, and it affords a striking proof of the fame 
of this early monastic settlement. In this connection we may recall 
the fact that the Litany of A2ngus the Culdee, written in 799, invokes 
a large number of foreign saints buried in Ireland. In the long night 
which succeeded the dissolution of the Roman Empire, when Europe 
was, as it were, convulsed in the throes of bringing forth new nations, 
many a foreign ecclesiastic, sick of the welter and wickedness around 
him, may well have been induced by the fair fame for learning and 
piety of the Irish monastic settlements to seek a refuge on the shores 
of Ireland, as yet undisturbed by the storm of Northern invaders. 
And to what more safe and holy retreat could they go than to Aran? 
That even in this remote corner of Ireland art of no mean sort once 
flourished, we have abundant evidence in the number of beautifully- 
sculptured crosses, fragments of which—for, alas! none of them are 
perfect—lie flat on the smooth limestone flags. 
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On our return from the Seven Churches we were hospitably way- 
laid by Mrs. Johnston, who lives at Kilmurvy. She and her 
ancestors, the O’Flaherties, have lived on the island for five genera- 
tions, and she seldom leaves it even for a day. Petrie’s letters, pub- 
lished in the Memoir of him written by the late Dr. Stokes, had left 
a series of pleasant pictures in my mind of the relations of Mr. 
O'Flaherty, Mrs. Johnston’s grandfather, to the natives of the island, 
and it was interesting to see that his representative of to-day retains 
the family devotion to the spot. In the grounds close to the house 
is the church of St. Colman Mac Duagh, a primitive structure 
composed of nave and chancel, in all 34 feet long. This church is 
believed to have been founded early in the 7th century. Some of 
the masonry of which the nave is constructed fully deserves the 
epithet “ Cyclopean,” several of the stones being between g and 
10 feet long. The small nave is entered at the west through a 
square-headed door-way with inclining jambs, the lintel being com- 
posed of a large block of granite. It is connected with the still 
smaller chancel—probably a later addition—by a round arch. There 
is a very primitive triangular-headed light in the nave, while the 
chancel is lit by a narrow deeply-splayed window over the altar stone, 
somewhat similar to that at the Tempul Brecain. Another primitive 
feature may be observed in the pilasters on the face of the west wall. 
These are short prolongations of the side walls, and serve as but- 
tresses. This church was originally built inside a great stone 
fortress similar in character to the Dun Angus and other Pagan 
forts already described. It was traditionally known as the fortress of 
Muirbhech Mil, one of the Firbolg leaders, and his name is preserved 
in Kilmurvy. When Petrie visited Aran in the year 1821 nearly 
half of this fortress remained, and the wall was in some parts 20 feet 
in height and 13 feet thick at the summit. About four years earlier 
Mr. O'Flaherty discovered near the church nine or ten subterranean 
cells of an oblong, quadrangular form, connected with each other by 
a passage, and in the cells a number of ornamented bronze pins. 
As the early Christian cells are generally distinguished from the 
Pagan houses by being rectangular on the inside instead of round, 
these were probably the cells of the Monks of St. Colman Mac 
Duagh. Unforiunately they are not, I believe, now tobe seen. The 
church, however, is one of the most interesting in Aran, and no 
wonder Mrs. Johnston takes a pride in showing it to her visitors. 
To the imaginative spirit such a relic of the past beside one’s door- 
step is a treasure not to be purchased by silver or gold. 

It was late in the evening when we drove back to Kilronan, 
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accompanied by Father O’Donohoe, the excellent parish priest, to 
whose efforts in obtaining assistance from England and elsewhere 
many of he Araners owe their existence throughout the winter and 
spring of 1886. The good people of the islands do not appear to 
have been demoralised by this dependence on the bounty of others, 
as has happened in some parts of Ireland. No doubt they are not 
all saints now-a-days, but though extremely poor, they are not men- 
dicants. During our three days on the island we met with only one 
beggar, and he was “an innocent.” One element in their poverty 
is the absence of fuel. There are no bogs on the islands, and hardly 
any trees, so that turf has to be brought from “the continent” as 
they call the mainland. -In rough weather, too, they cannot go 
a-fishing in their currachs or canvas boats ; and, except at Kilronan, 
they had until recently no piers to protect larger craft. An improve- 
ment, however, was being made in this respect. A pier was in pro- 
cess of building at Inishmaan, and stone slips were being constructed 
at Kilmurvy and Killeany. One characteristic of the island which 
struck us as we drove along, I must not omit to mention. By the 
roadside in some places stand piles of stones built up as memorials 
to the dead. Sometimes these cenotaphs are regular square columns 
with inscribed slabs asking for a prayer for the souls of the departed. 
More frequently they are mere humble heaps of loose stones with a 
long one sticking out at top. In Aran, customs which have died out 
elsewhere linger on, and this is one of them. It is probably a sur- 
vival from Pagan times, and these rude heaps of stones are the con- 
necting link between Pagan cairn and memorial cross. 

Next day we embarked in a currach and rowed across the Sound 
to Inishmaan. Like the British coracle, the currach was originally 
made of cowhide stretched over a framework of wattles, but now 
tarred canvas has been substituted for the cowhide, and a number 
of thin laths, placed about an inch apart and running lengthwise 
across light ribs of ash, represent the more primitive wicker frame- 
work. It is wonderfully buoyant, and, when skilfully handled, can 
live in a very rough sea. Our crew consisted of three men, each of 
whom wielded a pair of narrow-bladed sculls. There was just room 
for two passengers in the stern and one lying in the bottom of the 
boat at the prow. Though the seawas almost waveless we had to keep 
very still, for the currach is keelless, and be careful not to put our 
heavy boots through the open lattice-work. The natives, indeed, 
had a great advantage over us in the matter of boots, not only when 
getting into their currachs, but also when walking over the smooth 
and slippery limestone rocks. They all wear “ pampooties” or 
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moccasins made of raw cowhide with the hair outside, stitched 
together at toe and heel and tied on with a thong across the instep. 
They form admirable boating shoes, and make their wearers very 
nimble and sure footed on the crags. I ordered a pair before leay- 
ing the islands, but when they were brought to me the raw skin 
looked so moist and flabby that I confess I had not the courage to 
put my feet into them. 

The principal object of interest on Inishmaan is the Dun Con- 
chobhair, or Fort of Conor, already mentioned. It is splendidly 
situated on the highest point of the island, about 250 feet above sea- 
level. It is in form a long oval, and consists of a double or, in some 
places, triple compacted wall, 20 feet high and about 18 feet wide 
at base. Lateral steps lead up to an inner platform and thence on 
to the summit of the wall. The whole has been recently restored by 
the Government, and it is no longer the ruin described in Lord 
Dunraven’s work. 

On a fine day, such as we had the good fortune to enjoy, there 
is a magnificent view from the top of the wall. Close at hand lie the 
three islands splashed by the restless Atlantic; to the north across the 
bay rise the phantom forms of the Twelve Pins of Connemara, while 
to the south-east out of the purple haze shine the majestic cliffs of 
Moher. 

Descending from the Fort we made our way through some vil- 
lages and across the smooth limestone surfaces to the eastern side of 
the island, where on a rocky terrace near the sea stands a most 
remarkable little diurtheach or oratory called Zempul Ceananach. 
Nothing is known of this saint, and it has been suggested that 
perhaps the name was originally Zempu/ na Cananach, or the Canon’s 
Church. Whatever its history may be, it has all the characteristics 
of the earliest oratories built after the useof mortar or rather grouting 
was known. Internally it measures only 13 feet in length, and 8 feet 6 
inches in width. The walls and high-pitched gables are two feet 
thick and are built of massive stones rudely fitted together. From 
near the top of the east and west walls at the angles, there are pro- 
jecting stones, something like gargoyles, which have been supposed 
to represent the handles by which the Ark of the Covenant was carried. 
The doorway is under the west gable, and has the usual horizontal 
lintel, but the jambs appear to be straight. The east window is 
very small and is formed at the top by two stones set at an angle, 
The situation of this primitive structure is weird and desolate in the 
extreme. A few flat gravestones surround it, but where the poor 
people get the “little gift of scanty dust” to cover their dead is a 
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marvel. All around the limestone terraces are as bare and smooth 
as when the glaciers left them, save for the fringe of bramble and 
fern struggling out of the numerous cracks. There is not a building 
in sight except the M/othar Dun, a Pagan fortress, similar to the 
rest, only smaller, and built on the hill slope and frowning down upon 
the Christian edifice. Across the narrow strait to the east is the third 
island, Inisheer. It contains the ruins of a Pagan fortress, two early 
churches, and a 14th century castle built by the O’Briens, but we 
had not time to visit it. 

On our way back to where we had drawn up our currach out of 
the reach of the tide one of the boatmen, who had accompanied us 
as a guide, said in a sly way : 

“They make excellent stuff on Inishmaan.” 

“What! Poteen?” I asked. 

* Aye, raal good poteen.” 

“T should like to get scme to bring back with me as a curiosity,” 
I said ; “ where can I buy it?” 

“Och shure, they’d charge yer honnour too much. But they’d let 
me have it for 1s. 6d. the pint or 2s. the quart. That’s the way it is.” 

This seemed to be a curiously gradated tariff. However, I gave 
the man a half-crown and told him to buy me a quart. He darted off 
over the rocks like a chamois and was soon out of sight. We reached 
the shore before he re-appeared, and spent the interval watching 
some workmen moving a large block of stone for the new pier they 
were building. At last he appeared and made a sign which the other 
boatmen understood, for they quickly joined him, and all retired 
behind a sand-dune out of sight. I went after them, and it was well I 
did, for I found that they had already half finished the bottle of poteen. 
They graciously asked me to join in the revelry. I tasted the liquor. 
It was fiery and unpleasant to my palate. They seemed inclined 
to finish the bottle then and there, but I interfered and said: “ No 
more, Jads, until we reach the other side in safety.” Accordingly 
one of them secreted the bottle under his waistcoat, being afiaid 
of the overseer of the building operations. We then launched our 
currach. Two of the men lifted it up and placed it upside down on 
their heads. They then marched with it right into the water, and, 
at a given signal, tossed it skilfully over. It fell right side up with a 
smack on the water. We then got in as best we could, and the men 
pulled it along the sandy bottom until it was well afloat. Then they 
stepped in one by one, squeezing the water out of their pampooties 
as they did so. They now rowed away with a will. Indeed, to 
judge by their shouts and by the spurts they put on, the poteen 
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was beginning to affect their heads. We were for some time rather 
anxious lest they should upset the delicate craft, but we got over in 
sifety. I did not, however, carry any of that poteen back with me 
for my friends to taste. 

In the afternoon we walked across Inishmore to the Dudh 
Cathair, or Black Fort, which is thought, from the rudeness of its 
structure, to be the oldest of the Pagan forts. It consists of a curved 
wall, about 20 feet high and 15 feet wide, cutting off a narrow neck 
of land which juts out into the sea,and exposes precipitous sides to 
the waves. Outside this fort there is a chevaux de frise of standing 
stones similar to that at Dun A®ngus, and within are the foundations 
of several cloghauns, or bee-hive houses, which, with the walls of the 
fort, have been recently restored. Immediately beside the fort the 
waves in the course of ages have eaten into the rock so as to form a 
huge amphitheatre of overhanging walls. As we peered over the 
walls of this cirque myriads of white sea-birds sat side by side along 
its horizontal ledges, illuminating, as it were, the dark cavernous re- 
cesses, while below the pure green heaving ocean hurled itself again 
and again with a sullen roar against the stony bulwark, only to be 
tossed back after each attack, a shattered waste of marbled foam. 

On our return we saw something of the ecclesiastical remains of 
Killeany. To this spot it was that St. Enda or Eany retired early 
in the 6th century, “having resigned,” it is said, “ his heirship of a 
kingdom, and of the great wealth of his patrimony, for God” ; and 
here he established the first Christian settlement in Aran. It was as 
an anchorite, rather than as a missionary, he came. Dr. Stokes and 
other writers have pointed out that the early Celtic monastery differed 
both in outward form and in constitution from the ordinary European 
monastery of the Middle Ages. The latter may be described as a 
society united together under one common roof, and devoting itself 
to agriculture, study, teaching, and preaching. The type of the 
Celtic monastery, on the other hand, is to be found, according to Dr. 
Stokes, not among the Latins, but among the Greeks and Orientals. 
The anchorite system was an essential part of it. The buildings 
consisted of a number of bee-hive shaped cells, surrounded by a 
cashel, and grouped round one or more churches. Here the monks 
endeavoured to realise their idea of a spiritual life, practising all 
kinds of austerities. Some of them, too, in search of still greater 
isolation, would retire to a cell in some “desert” or solitary place, 
and, like St. Simeon Stylites, spend their lives “‘ battering the gates 
of heaven with storms of prayer.” The picture is not altogether a 
pleasing one, but it had a nobler side. As early as the 6th century 
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these monasteries sent forth missionaries, such as Columkille and 
Columbanus, to Scotland, to England, and to many parts of Europe ; 
and in after ages they became centres of art and architecture, of 
learning and skill, to the excellence of which many a lofty tower, 
sculptured cross, enshrined vellum, and illuminated missal, are 
witnesses that cannot lie. 

At one time, according to Colgan, there were no fewer than seven 
churches at Killeany. Some of them were destroyed by Cromwell’s 
soldiers to repair the fortress of Arkine, a castle built in Elizabeth’s 
time, and now there remain only two: the Teglach Enda, and on a 
height above the village the little oratory of St. Benen. The east 
gable of the former, and the lower half of the north wall, retain the 
original Cyclopean masonry. The latter is a very diminutive structure, 
measuring internally only ro feet 9 inches in length, and 7 feet in 
width. It is something like Cill Ceanannach, but the masonry is 
much less rude. The gables are very high-pitched, being originally 
about 17 feet in height. The church is curiously placed nearly north 
and south, perhaps because, owing to its position on the summit of 
the hill, the door would otherwise be exposed to the prevailing 
westerly winds. The square-headed doorway in the north gable is 
very narrow, and its jambs incline considerably. There is a small 
round-headed window in the east wall, and this is the only one in the 
building. These two churches, the remains of some bee-hive houses, 
and the stump of a round tower, are all that remains of the once 
famous monastery of St. Enda. 

Next morning we had to leave. The weather, which had been 
calm and clear, was now misty and blustering. The wind, however, 
though too strong for pleasure, blew from the south-west, and in 
less than four hours we ran before it with shortened sail to the little 
harbour at Claddagh, where the whole village turned out to welcome 
our safe return. 

I have not attempted to describe or even to mention all the 
memorials of the past to be found in the Isles of Aran, but enough 
has perhaps been mentioned to induce the tourist to whom the 
study of primitive modes of life has charms—whether it be of bar- 
barous prehistoric times, of the early Christian period, or of to-day— 
to pay a visit to the islands. He will find there examples of many 
forms of early structure—Pagan fort and dwelling, Christian oratory 
and monumental grave, still surrounded by a population in some 
respects hardly less primitive than that which originally stood behind 
the mighty rampart or worshipped before the lowly temple. 


GODDARD H. ORPEN. 
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TABLE TALK. 


IBSEN UPON THE ENGLISH STAGE. 


BSEN’S “Et Dukkehejm” has been produced practically in 
its integrity upon the English stage. The termination at 
which the sentimental Germans rose in revolt was preserved, and was 
received with acclamations. Much was due, no doubt, to the acting 
of Miss Janet Achurch as the heroine ; a performance so remarkable 
as to render it a subject of regret that the actress is leaving England 
for Australia. The play itself, however, took a firm grip upon the 
public, which was stirred to its depths. There is a flutter in the 
critical dovecotes or eyries. It is pointed out that Ibsen’s characters 
are unsympathetic, and the psychology impossible. All the which 
notwithstanding, the play is a success, and future works of the same 
author are likely to be seen. I am no Ibsenite, and have, indeed, 
very slight knowledge of the works of the writer. I remember, 
however, what the watchers of the literary or artistic sky say ‘when 
a new planet swims into their ken.” I think of Shelley, and Keats, 
and Wagner, and Mr. Swinburne: and I wait. 


Mr. SWINBURNE’S POEMS AND BALLADS. 


N presence of the modern practice, I will not call it affectation, 

of writing in imitation of Villon and other poets of the Renais- 
sance, the word ballad stands a chance of losing its significance or 
being misunderstood. In saying, then, that Mr. Swinburne’snew volume 
of “Poems and Ballads” reveals in that great and fervent poet, so far 
as the multitude is concerned, a new and an admirable gift of ballad 
writing, it must be understood that the old English ballads, such as the 
“ Battle of Otterbourne,” or the “* Nut Brown Maid,” are in question. 
As a Northumbrian by birth Mr. Swinburne has a natural apprecia- 
tion of the North Country ballads. His power to write these has 
long been known to his friends. I have myself, I am proud to 
think, copied and kept in manuscript for a score of years, some of 
the short ballads that are now first printed. Neither the mastery, 
wonderful as this is, over old forms of composition, nor the weird 
power of the language and imagery, will astonish those who have 
traced Mr. Swinburne’s career, full of apparent miracles, and who 
have, perhaps, grudged nothing so much as an apparent delight 
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natural in so marvellous an executant, in the triumph over difficulty. 
At any rate, in imagination, in pathos, in subtlety, freshness, and 
beauty, the latest volume stands beside Mr. Swinburne’s earliest 
books. Ballads and not da//ades a /a Villon are, as we have said, 
the poems constituting the later portion of the volume. There is 
however some suggestion of Villon. In ‘A Reiver’s Neck Verse,” a 
short and singularly powerful poem, with its refrain— 


And a twine of tow for me, my dear, 
A twine of tow for me, 


the admirers of the French poet will be strongly reminded of an 
unquotable and irreverent poem which he wrote in anticipation, or, 
at least, in advance, of that of Mr. Swinburne’s hero. 


PoET AND PROPHET. 


WELL remember, when the angry outburst attended the publi- 
cation of Mr. Swinburne’s “ Poems and Ballads,” that one of 
the poems selected for strongest condemnation was “The Leper.” 
I maintained then, and shall always maintain, that the poem which 
represented the triumph of mind over matter, of affection over 
loathing, was spiritual and not animal, and I remember with some 
pride bringing over to my view a man then only known as a writer, 
but now understood to be a great statesman and leader of liberal 
movements. “You do not know how revolting is the disease,” said 
a scientific friend. “The more revolting, the greater, the nobler the 
triumph,” I replied. Since those days the world has forgotten, after 
its wont, the protest and accepted the poem. If critics reflected how 
constantly their judgments are overruled and dismissed in the great 
court of appeal of the ages, they would, one would think, be less 
dogmatic in delivering judgment. 

In the case of “The Leper” the poet is justified by history. The 
heroic death of Damien, what is it but the fulfilment of prophecy? 
It is not for love of a fair woman, it is in the service of humanity and 
the accomplishment of a noble vow. It is therein, perhaps, the 
nobler, as the more self-denying. Noble or not, it is the triumph over 
horror and pestilence which Mr. Swinburne prophetically recorded. 
Love is in both cases the moving power, and in both cases the lesson 
is heroic. I am at least glad on this page to give a permanent 
record of heroism and humanity, at the mention of which future 
ages will thrill. To accept the death of the leper for the sake of 
benefiting morally, socially, and religiously those from whom other 
men recoil, is to establish a position as one of humanity’s martyrs. 
We have a right to be proud of this priest. Rome is well served. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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